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HEN the Governments of the world 

have been preaching “force without 

stint” for five years as the means of 
accomplisihng their aims and desires, it is 
.ot surprising that unbalanced or crimi- 
‘ally minded individuals should likewise 
think to accomplish their purposes by kill- 
ing and destruction.—The Nation. 
The idea of violence would of course 
never have entered the heads of our 
revolutionaries if the evil example had 
not been set by the governments of the 
world. The railroad riots of 1877, when 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore enjoyed brief 
experiences of something like a reign of 
terror, were prompted no doubt by a 
sudden revival of memories of the Civil 
War, which had ended twelve years be- 
fore. The Haymarket massacre in Chi- 
cago, the outcome of many months of 
incendiary agitation, is proof not of any 
inherent tendency toward violence on the 
part of the “reformers” who made and 
threw the bombs, but interesting evi- 
dence of the vagaries of memory, show- 
ing that even twenty-two years of peace 
did not suffice to wipe out the evil ef- 
fects of the spectacle of warfare. In 
1894 again, when Mr. Cleveland found 
it necessary to send United States troops 
to restore order in the Chicago region, 
the strikers were animated by a resur- 
gence of vicious impulses instilled into 


them or their fathers by the wicked war 
that had been waged thirty years before 
for the preservation of the Union. Let 
us have no superficial explanations of 
our troubles. If King Albert had quietly 
let Germany take possession of his 
country, Mr. Palmer and Judge Nott and 
the rest of the persons that have in- 
curred the wrath of the I. W. W. and the 
Bolshevists would have nothing more to 
fear than gentle pleadings for the grad- 
ual establishment of a better world. It 
is all very well for the Secret Service to 
hunt down the bomb throwers; the man 
higher up, the real criminal, is Albert of 
Belgium. 


LL honor to Senator John Sharp 

Williams for casting the single vote 
against a resolution of sympathy with 
the Sinn Fein republic. The scramble 
of both parties to propitiate the Irish 
vote was disgraceful. This is said quite 
apart from the merits of the independ- 
ence movement in Ireland as at present 
organized. We as Americans are in no 
position to judge the promise of the pres- 
ent revolt, nor yet to instruct Eng- 
land in a by no means simple duty. If 
the Irish question had to come before 
the Senate—and there seems no good 
reason why it should at this moment— 
then it should have been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
appropriately debated. The Irish revolu- 
tionists are shrewd enough to realize 
the cheapness of the Senate’s compli- 
ment—and, perhaps, to honor the single 
senator who dared to vote like an Ameri- 
can. 


R. BERNARD DERNBURG, German 
Minister of Finance, in a recent in- 
terview, declares Germany can not pay 
what the treaty exacts and that the En- 
tente can not make her pay. It is the 
easier to take such a stand in that the 
demand itself has not been reduced to 
figures. The intention of the Peace Con- 
ference was plainly to make the levying 
of indemnity experimental, regulating 
the exaction according to Germany’s 
proved ability to pay. Theoretically cor- 
rect, the plan ignores German feelings. 
Uncertainty is a grievous weakness in 
any financial transaction; an uncertainty 
running over years would evidently be 
deplorable. We are not prepared to say 
that the indemnity should be fixed in 
advance of adequate knowledge of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. At least maxi- 


mum and minimum figures, the German 
offer of $25,000,000,000 serving the lat- 
ter purpose, should be fixed promptly, 
and as soon as the treaty is signed Ger- 
many should be left free to reéstablish 
her industries. 


R. TAFT, speaking at Albany be- 

fore the League to Enforce Peace, 
intimated that if the Senate should re- 
ject the League Covenant, the President 
would decline to conduct further nego- 
tiations, leaving the business of peace- 
making deadlocked. Mr. Taft said: “No 
one can make a protocol of peace except 
the President. If, therefore, the Presi- 
dent should deem it essential that the 
Senate should act upon the treaty as he 
submits it, there can be no protocol as 
long as he maintains that attitude.” 
This comes to saying that if the Senate 
exercises its constitutional right of de- 
clining to vote on the Covenant-Treaty 
as presented, the President will assume 
the unconstitutional right of declining 
to do the necessary diplomatic business 
of the nation. This picture of Senate 
and President reciprocally casting the 
blame for the absence of a peace treaty 
seems to us highly imaginary. If the 
case should unhappily arise, the people 
would judge where the fault lay; and the 
Senate would be in the stronger legal 
position. The Senate has the unques- 
tioned right to reject or ignore treaties 
that are unacceptable to it, and, where 
a treaty is plainly necessary, the Presi- 
dent is bound to keep on negotiating 
treaties until he hits on one which the 
Senate will accept. 


OLITICS is politics! Recently it 
was the thing to say politics is 
Republican. But Senator Hitchcock’s 
exhibition has made it clear that politics 
is no respecter of persons. There has 
been much foolish preachment about 
politics in the mouths of many, from the 
President down. For it stands to rea- 
son that each party will continue to take 
advantage of the other when it can do 
so without injury to the country. While 
the war was at its height there were no 
better patriots, by and large, than the 
Republicans, and the President’s admoni- 
tion that “politics is, adjaurned” was not 
needed.to spur them to their best. efforts 
in behalf of the nation. lt is a question 
whether Democrats have not heen spoiled 
by the whelehearted support of the Op- 
position during the crisis. They seem 
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to think that every programme which 
they and their leader advocate must con- 
tinue to have the air of sanctity which 
all citizens, regardless of party, gladly 
attributed to the measures necessary for 
the prosecution of the war, though its 
control was wholly in Democratic hands. 
Let politics again convene, if this means 
merely searching inquiry by one party 
into highhandedness or carelessness on 
the part of the other. After all, if not 
politics, then the curiosity of the man in 
the street would have felt cheated if 
there had not been a flurry over the 
spectacle of the peace terms reaching 
New York before they reached the 
Senate. 


ARIS, June 7,—A dispatch from Cob- 

lenz to-day reported that an unknown 

person fired three shots into Gen. 
Craig’s house. 


Man hat geschossen, but (1) no fine 
was imposed upon the city of Coblenz. 
(2) No German hostages were shot. (3) 
No public or private buildings were 
burned. (4) No massacre was made of 
the citizens. 


. 8. S. George Washington, most fa- 

mous of transports, was sure to have 
a newspaper, which was predestined to 
be named The Hatchet. It is now re- 
printed, and sold at $2.00, and sold for 
the benefit of the Navy Relief Society 
(Washington, D. C., or 280 Broadway, 
New York). The little paper was in 
charge of Chaplain Bloomhardt, who re- 
cruited a new staff every trip. It con- 
tains that modicum of carefully picked- 
over news which its wireless afforded 
to the floating Navy. Of greater inter- 
est are accounts of recreations aboard 
ship, and of the doings of famous pas- 
sengers. Among these were the authors 
of the “Dere Mable” letters and of the 
“Fourteen Points.” Only the former 
contributed. The paper is largely given 
over to jokes and humorous good ad- 
vice, but it has tucked away notable bits 
of sea lore, yarns of telling sort, and a 
very interesting account, by Capt. Pol- 
lock, of the swift conversion of the 
wrecked German liner into a crack trans- 
port. The future historian may welcome 
the picture of Mr. Wilson “delighted and 
thrilled” at the singing of “Old Nas- 
sau.” 


F conditions in Western Canada are 

approaching settlement, if the papers 
now call it a strike and not a war, if 
those behind the agitation now assure 
us that they meant only to afford a 
demonstration of the power of labor to 
do as it pleased, but not really to do it, 
then we, nigy bé suré-that there.are:some 
people swho are nof a [itfle- disappointed. 
Disappointed, -but not discouraged, for 
it means that though: reyolution has not 
come through this tite the “One Big 


Union” goes marching on. Its possibili- 
ties make it an attractive instrument; 
if it fails, it was only engaging in strike, 
but who knows when a strike may grow 
to revolution? Meanwhile, more and 
more people grow accustomed to the idea 
of it, more and more are frightened by 
its display of power into calling them- 
selves its adherents. Once get a foot- 
hold, however small, and a ruthless and 
organized minority can slowly but surely 
reduce a helpless majority to subjection. 
Such plausible procedure seems in the 
case of Western Canada to have met an 
unexpected check in the behavior of the 
soldiers. Forgetting their little griev- 
ances, as soldiers always do in the face 
of real trouble, they set themselves 
solidly against the disordered proleta- 
rian nightmare. One company, returning 
from long service abroad, is reported to 
have voted unanimously in favor of 
volunteering at once for strike duty 
without even visiting their homes. They 
were quite willing to see the world im- 
proved in several little ways, but not 
a la Russe. 


HE obvious and disastrous helpless- 
ness of the unorganized majority 
against a determined minority has led 
the London Spectator to offer for gen- 
eral consideration a simple device which 
has been laid before the National Se- 
curity Union for meeting the ideal of 
disorder. Its chief feature is that all 
good citizens who are true democrats 
and believe that the interests of major- 
ity and minority alike reside in law and 
order should allow themselves to be en- 
rolled with a view to aiding their fellow 
citizens in resisting revolution when 
called upon to do so. At a given word 
law-abiding citizens would quietly meet 
at certain designated places, to retire as 
soon as the police or the military take 
charge of the situation. The plan seems 
not without its dangers. Probably its 
greatest advantage is that it would 
never have to be resorted to. The mere 
existence of some effective means by 
which the majority could realize itself 
would be sufficient to rob the starting of 
revolution of much of its charm. Here 
we are still no doubt far from a situa- 
tion which demands such measures, but 
the suggestion is worth bearing in mind. 


HERE is in Girgenti, Sicily, a fa- 
mous saint, Calogero. His vener- 
ated image has an iron head, because he 
is at times roughly handled by his wor- 
shipers. His task is to bring rain, in 
which he occasionally fails. In such un- 
expected drought, the impatient populace 
hale the image to the sea, cast it in, and 
leave it afloat until rain is vouchsafed. 
All of which is a parable of an Editor of 
the New Republic writing a revised 
psychology of Mr. Wilson. It may also 
teach that as idols often have clay feet, 


it is very convenient for them to have 
iron heads. 


HE world needs a Sherlock Holmes— 

several of him. There are quite too 
many mysteries abroad for comfort. 
There is the little matter of the bombs 
—elementary, my dear Watson, when 
you have once turned your mind to it. 
There is the Purloined Treaty—what an 
opportunity for the Holmesian talent! 
And, perhaps equally important, there is 
the rifling of the Mayor’s tulip beds; 
Darwins, no doubt, of the finest and 
worth their weight in gold. Let the 
policeman whose duty it was to guard 
them be duly boiled in oil. But in such 
an ending there is no unction to the 
analytic mind. Why this recrudescence 
of tulipomania? In short, who did it? 
Do our modern detectives fill their pipes 
with shag and listen in the stalls with 
closed eyes to the music of violins? 
They ought to. Then, perhaps, with 
some prospect of success, they could turn 
their attention to what is quite the most 
important mystery of all—the “mystery” 
ball of Eddie Cicotte, the accomplished 
pitcher of the Chicago White Sox. Its 
antic behavior in the air clearly indi- 
cates that the ball is somehow bewitched 
and bedeviled. Yet umpires examine it 
and solemnly pronounce that they can’t 
see no p’ints about that ball that’s differ- 
ent from any other ball. But the Chi- 
cago players take jealous care that the 
ball with the strange medicine on it is 
kept in play and out of the hands of 
their opponents, and the crowd in the 
grandstand shudders as it observes the 
sphere take on, from no apparent cause, 
a rapid and uneven discoloration. Wat- 
son, forget your patients and run out 
with me to see a ball game this after- 
noon. 


— is perhaps no more expres- 
sive symbol of the age and of this 
country than the Bach Festival which 
began last week in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. Since 1912 there has gathered 
each year an assemblage of musicians 
from all over the country—this year 
from sixteen States and Canada—to pre- 
sent in the quiet church of the old Mora- 
vian community the deeply spiritual 
music of Bach against the titanic world- 
gripping background of the great steel 
mills of a modern industrial city. The 
community and the festival date back to 
Colonial days, and place against a back- 
ground of modern creative industry not 
only this music of another century but 
the traditions of our own country’s child- 
hood. There are those to-day who would 
tell us that we can not have these things 
together, that in order to retain our 
Bach and all that he means to the spirit 
we must do away with our steel mills 
and the world-web of modern business 
which they weave in their ceaseless roar. 
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Perhaps, but not if the spirit of man is 
strong enough. We might not have the 
ear and the time for Bach to-day were 
it not for the vast machinery which 
those mills represent and by which alone 
we are able to live with any leisure and 
comfort. And we might not be able to 
endure that machinery without the re- 
freshment which Bach gives us. 


OWEVER unprogressive the Ameri- 

can drama may appear, the Ameri- 
can actor, it seems, refuses to be behind 
the times. He has been reading his 
Tom Mann and his Debs, and has con- 
cluded that the best kind of acting is 
the direct kind. The New York theatre- 
goer seems unaware of the calamity 
threatened him in the recent unioniza- 
tion of his movie and dramatic stars 
and the corresponding entrenchment of 
the managers and producers to combat 
this new manifestation of radicalism. 
If he were, a panic might seize him. The 
vision of a darkened Broadway, of in- 
numerable deserted and cheerless nickle- 
odeons, resulting from a _ prolonged 
strike on the part of the Actor’s Union, 
would be unbearable. Even the Russian 
burgeoisie apparently was spared such 
privation, and rather than endure it the 
city’s bored millions would compel the 
Mayor to capitulate to the dramatic syn- 
dicalists. Not even Ole Hanson could 
hold out against the accumulated ennui 
of New York. 


HE resumption of the National Open 
Golf Tournament at Brae Burn this 
year has been followed, we may be 
sure, by no more interested group than 
the Seniors. When all the technique has 
been learned, the golfer has still to think 
about his mind and soul. Can he pre- 
vent those little mental devils from 
making him look up? Is he at peace 
with himself and the world? Mastery 
in any form is alluring, and golf, say the 
Seniors, means mastery of one’s entire 
being. How, then, does it happen that 
persons of no very exceptional qualities 
excel? There are many who break eighty 
for their average of four rounds! “How 
do they do it?” marvels the President of 
the Seniors Association. Thickets and 
long grass are great suggesters of philo- 
sophical doubts. 
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American Labor 
Against Class War 


HE American Federation of Labor is 

a most reactionary body. It was re- 
actionary during the war, for it threw 
itself heartily into the support of the 
cause of freedom as it has been under- 
stood by liberals for a hundred years 
and more. It was not neutral in the 
great war for American rights, the 
preservation of democracy and the over- 
throw of Prussian militarism. Its con- 
vention at Atlantic City shows every 
sign of being permeated by that same 
reactionary spirit in relation to the prob- 
lems confronting us now that the war 
is over. This might not be a source of 
any particular distress to advanced 
thinkers were it not for the uncomfort- 
able fact that the membership of the 
Federation is 3,260,008, and especially 
that this number represents an increase 
of 826,449 during the past year. Such 
an increase in the face of Mr. Gompers’ 
disgraceful record of patriotism, and of 
the perhaps still more damning circum- 
stance that he is as firmly opposed to 
Bolshevist ideas as he is to Prussianism, 
is an ugly fact that can not be ignored. 

What our advanced thinkers will re- 
gard.as the most melancholy exhibition 
of the Federation’s reactionism is its 
strong endorsement of Mr. Gompers’ 
stand against the formation of a labor 
political party. This is merely a con- 
tinuation of the unbroken policy of the 
Federation, but it derives extraordinary 
significance from the conditions of the 
present time. It means that the men 
who have done the heavy work of labor 
agitation in this country, and the mass 
of those whom they represent, are satis- 
fied that great results have been achieved, 
and that further great results are still 
to be attained, without breaking the 
unity of the American people. It means 
that on the one supreme question of the 
day the Federation has distinctly chosen 
its ground. That question is, Shall 
there be war or peace—not war or peace 
with foreign countries, but class war or 
peace within our own country. The Fed- 
eration has declared for peace. 

This does not mean that there is going 
to be no trouble. It does not mean that 
everybody is going to be satisfied. It 
does noi mean that the Federation itself 
may not stand for measures and methods 
which Americans in other walks of life, 
and with other sentiments and preju- 
dices, may regard as dangerous. But it 
does mean that these things are going 
to be fought out in ways consonant with 
the spirit of our institutions—with oc- 
casional clashes and alarms no doubt, but 
still in the ways in which Americans 
have always believed in fighting out their 
differences, and of which all sides have 


loyally and good-naturedly accepted the 
result. 

From the standpoint of the intellectual 
radical there may be reasons for con- 
demning this attitude. But there is one 
thing about it which can not be con- 
demned from any standpoint, except that 
of unmanly dilettantism. These men, face 
to face with a big situation, know where 
they stand. They consider class war a 
bad thing, and they are against class 
war. The dilettanti are not quite sure 
whether class war is a good thing or a 
bad thing; or, if they are quite sure that 
it is a bad thing to have, they are not 
quite sure but that it may be a very 
good thing to flirt with. The courage 
that they display is the courage of hav- 
ing no opinion and of accepting no re- 
sponsibility. The responsibility is there, 
nevertheless, and the time will come be- 
fore long when the good sense of the 
country will demand that it be placed 
where it belongs. These very men are 
the men who are constantly telling ud 
that we are on the verge of war. They 
utter all sorts of warnings that the war 
is close at hand. They make some feeble 
effort to suggest preventives. But in the 
face of a situation which they them- 
selves, more than any one else, declare 
to be a life-and-death crisis, they fail to 
tell us where they stand on the most 
urgent issue of that crisis. The Federa- 
tion of Labor, whether right or wrong in 
its position, has set an example of manli- 
ness which the dilettante radicals would 
do well to attempt to follow. 


Some Lessons From 


Government Control 


HE railroads are to be returned to 
their owners by something like unan- 
imous consent. Upon what basis they 
are to go back is a tough question; but 
on the proposition itself there is, for the 
present at least, practically no dispute. 
Those who looked forward to the war- 
time régime of government control as a 
mere introduction to government owner- 
ship are, of course, disappointed; but so 
unpleasing has been the experience that 
they find themselves compelled to ac- 
quiesce in the general verdict. The most 
they say by way of protest is that the 
test has not been a fair one; that gov- 
ernment control has been tried for too 
short a time, and under conditions too 
abnormal, to justify a conclusion as to 
its merits, still less as to the merits of 
outright government ownership. 
Fair-minded opponents of government 
ownership must admit that this is true. 
The experiment has not been sufficient to 
settle the question for good and all. But 
it has been sufficient to damage terribly 
the claims of that policy. Of the defects 
of operation—the unsatisfactory service, 
the tremendous increase in rates, the 
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enormous fiscal deficit in spite of that 
increase—everybody has been hearing 
so much that there is no need to dwell 
on them here. But there is one aspect 
of the matter which seems to have been 
lost sight of, and which is perhaps most 
of all deserving of attention. We refer 
to the apparent collapse of the claim for 
great economies through consolidated 
operation of the roads. We are perfectly 
aware that government ownership ad- 
vocates will insist on emphasizing the 
word “apparent”; but on the other hand 
we insist on emphasizing the word 
“great.” The ownership people will say 
that many of the economies possible un- 
der government ownership could be in- 
troduced only when that régime had been 
permanently established; and this is true. 
But while it is true of many of the 
economies, it is not true of many others; 
and the remarkable thing is that we hear 
very little of savings actually effected by 
the Government as an offset to the enor- 
mous increase of expenditure due to 
raising of wages and other causes. That 
there have been such economies is un- 
doubtedly true, and there might be 
more; but the fact that there is so little 
“pointing with pride” to anything of 
the kind is pretty sure evidence that, in 
comparison with the total expenditure, 
these savings are a mere drop in the 
bucket. 

It is a characteristic of most savings 
of this kind that they are of very simple 
character and can accordingly be ex- 
ploited as object-lessons for much more 
than they are worth. Many of them, by 
the way, would be quite feasible under 
private ownership if they were not pre- 
vented or discouraged by governmental 
restrictions; but let that pass. The point 
is that while they loom big in govern- 
ment ownership arguments they play 
but an insignificant part in the figures 
of the railroad budget. Take such a 
thing as the printing of time-tables, for 
example. It is altogether right that the 
Government should cut down this ex- 
pense; but if it were cut out entirely, 
it would make but an imperceptible dif- 
ference in the balance between income 
and outgo. Consolidation of ticket of- 
fices, the sale of common mileage books, 
and similar improvements—for which 
the Government deserves credit—are 
meritorious from the standpoint of con- 
venience, but the economies they bring 
about are too small to affect the charac- 
ter of the fiscal showing. There are 
many more important savings that it is 
easy to point to as possible under gov- 
ernment ownership. But we have seen 
little attempt to prove that in actual dol- 
lars and cents the aggregate would 
amount to enough to reduce expenses by 
a large percentage, even when govern- 
ment ownership was complete; and in 
the present experiment they have doubt- 
less amounted to so little, in comparison 





with the hundreds of millions of short- 
age, that to try to make much of them 
would do more harm than good to the 
government ownership cause. 

This whole question of the economies 
of government ownership, or of socialist 
organization in general, and the waste 
of competition, presents an interesting 
case of what economists used to be fond 
of referring to as the difference between 
the seen and the unseen—the superficial 
phenomena that thrust themselves upon 
our attention and the underlying things 
which we are apt to overlook. Nothing 
is easier than to prove that the competi- 
tive system involves a vast amount of 
waste. But before we throw it over- 
board—on the score of its wastefulness 
at least—we should take thought, in the 
first place, not merely of the absolute but 
of the relative magnitude of the waste; 
and secondly we should consider to what 
extent the loss may be a necessary in- 
cident of the gain attaching to private 
enterprise. Even in the case of public 
utilities, under the best of regulation, 
and with competitive waste reduced to a 
minimum, something of that waste may 
be expected to remain. But how does it 
compare with the economies which the 
stimulus of private interest brings about 
in ways that can not be catalogued? 
Nothing is easier, for example, than to 
point to the big salaries of corporation 
managers, far bigger than those which 
the Government would pay; but are they 
not a mere bagatelle in the total expen- 
diture? These men constantly feel the 
most acute necessity to make ends meet 
and overlap; they keep down the waste 
of operation in a thousand indefinable 
ways; the absence of their special effi- 
ciency would mean the loss every week, 
perhaps, of more than their whole salary 
amounts to in a year. These same men, 
as part of a Government bureaucracy, 
would rarely be keyed up to the same 
kind of activity—not to speak of the 
probability that it would not be these 
men, but quite a different set, who would 
fill the like posts in a bureaucracy. 

In the field of ordinary business, com- 
petitive waste is a much bigger item. 
Vast sums are expended for advertising, 
and for attracting business in other 
ways to one concern rather than another. 
That such waste might be materially re- 
duced without impairment of business 
energy is undeniable, and any scheme 
that can effect this is worthy of most 
serious attention. But take it as it is, 
and there is little reason to doubt that 
the loss, though very great, is far less 
than the gain that arises from that gen- 
eral energizing of industrial and com- 
mercial activity which goes with the 
competitive spirit. It is in the direction 
of voluntary codperative enterprise that 
the most promising outlook exists for 
reducing the waste of competition. Yet 
the history of codperation, admirable as 


some of its results have been, gives the 
strongest possible proof of the limita- 
tions of competitive waste as compared 
with competitive efficiency. If competi- 
tion were half so wasteful as it is some- 
times represented, the codperative stores, 
which have so long been a great success 
in England, would by this time have 
driven ordinary retail trading out of the 
field far more completely than they have; 
and they would be playing something 
of a part in this country, where, in per- 
haps fifty years of trial, they have not 
got beyond a most rudimentary stage. 
Voluntary codperation provides some- 
thing of the same stimulus of interest 
that competitive enterprise furnishes. 
There ought to be a large future for it 
in the industrial field as well as in that 
of retail trade. In the meanwhile its 
history of several decades teaches a use- 
ful lesson as to the alleged demerits of 
the competitive as compared with a so- 
cialist régime from the standpoint of 
economy—for whatever -limitations co- 
operation labors under from that stand- 
point, we may be sure apply in far 
greater force to socialism. 


Land Values and 
Congestion 


HE New Republic for June 7th dis- 

cusses in a sober spirit the question 
of taxation of land values as related to 
urban congestion and the housing prob- 
lem now pressing upon the country. We 
note with pleasure that its advocacy of 
special taxation for unimproved land is 
distinctly limited to such taxation as 
would absorb future increments of value. 
“We would not confiscate existing values, 
as the Single Taxers propose,” says the 
New Republic, “because we do not be- 
lieve in revising the rules of a game 
and making the new rules retroactive.” 
With confiscation out of the way, it is 
possible to argue the merits of the ques- 
tion upon economic grounds—that is, 
with an eye to specific and practical con- 
sequences rather than ethical or political 
principles. 

The idea running through the New 
Republic’s article, and through all that 
is written by enthusiastic advocates of 
the “unearned increment” tax as a solu- 
tion of the problem of urban congestion, 
is that the speculative holding of land 
is the one great barrier to the com- 
fortable housing of millions of people 
now herded together in crowded city 
centres. The view is plausible, and to 
many appears absolutely self-evident. 
Nevertheless, we believe that it is almost 
wholly unfounded. “All around every 
large city,” we are told, “there is a broad 
zone of unimproved land, much more 
than adequate for the comfortable hous- 
ing of a vast population, every acre of 
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which is held at a price that drives away 
prospective home owners”; a population 
of eight millions could be housed within 
the limits of Greater New York, allow- 
ing an acre for every ten families, which 
“jg scarcely more than a village density.” 
But if one examines this broad zone of 
unimproved land, one finds that nearly 
all of it can be had at, prices so small 
that the addition to rent which the land 
value would cause is insignificant. It 
is true that the commuter finds that in 
the places where he would like particu- 
larly to live sites are fairly expensive; 
but these are not places where large 
areas are held out of use, but choice spots 
which for some reason or other have 
themselves become attractive centres of 
population. You can not lump the hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres within a ten 
or twelve miles’ radius of the City Hall 
as one homogeneous mass, any more than 
you can lump together the million acres, 
sufficient to house half the population of 
the United States, which lie within the 
commuter’s radius. 

A concrete example may serve to em- 
phasize this point. In a certain admi- 
rable water-front location, where high- 
class houses have been built in consider- 
able numbers in the last ten years, and 
only about a half hour’s rapid-transit 
ride from the City Hall, building lots 
40 by 100 feet go begging, though the 
prevailing price is only $2,000 per lot. 
In less desirable but still very good loca- 
tions, somewhat further from the centre 
of the city, such lots can be had for 
$500; and $500 means $50 a year in the 
rent. It is not this $50—say $25 per 
family for two families, or $17 per fam- 
ily for three families—that is keeping 
houses from being built in the subur- 
ban zone, “while the children of the city 
grow pale and anemic in cramped tene- 
ments.” The great reason why people 
do not go to these outlying districts is 
because the advantage or the necessity 
of being near fhe centre outweighs, in 
the minds of the people concerned, the 
undeniable hygienic and moral benefits 
that might be attained by living further 
out. 

The New Republic admits that “some 
men are drawn toward the limits of the 
urban area by the hope that values will 
advance.” But it adds that to one man 
moved by the hope that prices will rise 
higher there are ten who are “deterred 
by prices of land that are already too 
high.” This is a matter of opinion, and 
we feel very sure that the fact is quite 
otherwise. But however this may be, 
it has very little to do with the question 
of increase of housing facilities for the 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of the poorer inhabitants of a city like 
New York. These people will not go out 
by ones and twos and build houses for 
themselves. Even such of them as may 
somehow be able to command the capital 


could not afford to take the risk of loss 
when they may have occasion, as they all 
know they are likely to have, to change 
their residence and hunt for a purchaser 
for the house they have been living in. 
It is enterprise on a larger scale—the 
kind of enterprise that opens up con- 
siderable tracts for occupancy—which is 
substantially the whole question as re- 
gards this class of people. And it seems 
absolutely plain that the absence of the 
prospect of rising land values must 
greatly diminish the stimulus to such 
enterprise. The houses themselves in 
the nature of things decline in value. 
The increase of the site value is counted 
on to counterbalance not only this loss 
but the risk of mistakes in judgment in 
the first place, and adverse local changes 
which may occur in the future and which 
it is impossible to foresee. 

Another consideration that is con- 
stantly overlooked by those who regard 
taxes on land as a panacea for high 
rents, is that on the face of it the tax 
operates not to lower rents, but simply 
to put into the public treasury what 
would otherwise go into the pockets of 
the landowners. We say “on the face of 
it,” because in so far as the tax may 
operate to increase the supply of hous- 
ing, it would tend to lower rents. That 
it would so operate is, as we have tried 
to indicate, highly doubtful; but the 
point that we wish to insist upon is that 
except in this way the tax would not 
even tend to reduce rents. Rents are 
determined by demand; if people can be 
found who are anxious to live in a cer- 
tain kind of house in a certain location 
and are willing and able to pay a certain 
rent for it, that is the rent which it will 
command. The rents on Park Avenue 
or Riverside Drive are not what they are 
because the landowners wish to get that 


amount of money, but because there are 
few locations presenting such attractions 
and many people willing and able to pay 
the price. If the full rental value of the 
land were taken by the city in the shape 
of taxation, the city treasury would be 
by so much the better off through this 
act of confiscation, but rents would be 
no lower. 

If we are to-do anything really help- 
ful towards the solution of the housing 
problem we must concentrate our atten- 
tion on the question of supply. Specu- 
lative holding of land out of use may not 
be wholly an imaginary obstacle, but it 
is certainly at most a very minor ele- 
ment in the case. To look for relief in 
that direction is to follow a false scent, 
and thus to divert attention from real 
possibilities of helpfulness. There is 
plenty of land to be had at prices so 
small as to constitute no hindrance to 
any well conceived plan of development. 
There is almost no limit to the amount 
of capital that could be obtained for the 
prosecution of great home-building en- 
terprises, carried on primarily for the 
public benefit and offering only the most 
modest return on the investment. Two 
things are essential to the success of any 
such scheme—first, sound judgment in 
the choice of location and plan, and 
secondly, the enlistment in the enter- 
prise of men whose names command the 
unhesitating confidence of the com- 
munity. The practice of making sub- 
scriptions running into the hundreds of 
millions, for every possible kind of pub- 
lic purpose, has now become a habit; 
there is the best possible opportunity, 
before the habit wears off, for a great 
movement to supply, on a self-supporting 
basis, attractive and healthful homes for 
the masses. Never has the need been so 
keenly felt or so widely recognized. 


The Anti-Submarine Campaign 


F the weapons of surprise developed 
in the great war,—the submarine, 
the armored tank, and poisonous gas,— 
the submarine was the most remarkable. 
Naval critics had generally regarded it 
as a useful defensive auxiliary. Certain 
alarmists, among them Sir Percy Scott 
of the British Admiralty, had falsely 
predicted that the submersible made use- 
less every fighting ship of the older 
types. Nobody fully foresaw the rdéle of 
the submarine as a commerce destroyer, 
not even the Germans, for they entered 
the war with only about forty U-boats. 
Everybody regarded the submarine as 
part of a fighting fleet. Its capacity as 
a piratical sea rover, defying the laws of 
war and the established practices of hu- 
manity, no one had fully grasped. 
Its early successes were appalling, and 
its entire record is impressive. Taking 
total sinkings, the submarines sunk ship- 


ping of 15,054,000 gross tonnage. That 
is about 40 per cent. more than Eng- 
land’s entire steamship tonnage at the 
opening of the war. British merchant 
vessels were sunk to the number of 5,622, 
in about half the cases with the crews 
aboard. That is about a quarter of the 
number of vessels, steam and sail, regis- 
tered as British when the war began. 
Expressed in gross tonnage, the British 
loss is far more serious. It amounts to 
9,032,000 tons, or nearly three-quarters 
of the British tonnage of all sorts regis- 
tered for the year 1913. Such figures 
show how uncomfortably near the Ger- 
mans came to controlling the sea routes, 
and lend a great interest to those meas- 
ures which finally thwarted the wolves 
of the sea. 

The first measures were defensive, for 
the submarine had asserted itself as an 
appallingly effective weapon of attack. 
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Naval history hardly knows another such 
feat as Van Weddingen’s accounting for 
three great British cruisers in hardly 
more minutes. The great fleet sulked at 
moorings. Harbors and the Channel 
were mined and protected by nets. The 
purely military issue with the submarine 
was quickly settled. England pursued 
her gigantic task of transporting troops 
overseas almost undisturbed, as the 
United States did later. It was soon 
plain that the submarine did not intend 
to fight, but to sink helpless merchant- 
men, and cut off England’s food supply. 
What was intended was a lawless block- 
ade as wide as the seas. 

Soon the merchantmen grew teeth. 
The voyages were made with never- 
sleeping gun crews fore and aft. Sink- 
ing ships “without trace” became no 
longer an easy water sport but a dan- 
gerous business. A “sub” has to come 
up frequently to breathe and recharge 
batteries. It was found that any swift 
fighting vessel could make it uncom- 
fortable for her on the surface. So the 
North Sea and the Channel were strewn 
with little eighty-foot motor launches, 
made chiefly in the United States and 
smuggled out in parts. It was the first 
development of a real counter-aggres- 
sive. Meanwhile, shipbuilding was 
speeded up in England and the neutral 
nations. This was a necessary counsel 
of despair, warranted only by abnormal 
freights which paid for a new ship in a 
couple of trips, and by the confidence 
that the war would be won on land be- 
fore Germany should sink enough ships 
to starve England. 

The answer of the submarine to such 
measures was emphatic. In 1917 they 
sank 7,624,000 tons, two and a half 
times what they had sunk in 1916, four 
and a half times the sinkings of 1915. 
It was Germany’s maximum effort. We 
may estimate that she had no less than 
146 submarines in operation, with nearly 
a hundred more under construction. To 
Admiral von Tirpitz and his advisers 
the problem now presented itself in this 
fashion:—Would the attrition of the 
submarines at sea work faster than the 
attrition by the Entente on land? There 
were reasons for thinking the subma- 
rines would win in the race. Against 
this hope stood the stern facts that the 
transport service of the Allies had not 
even been successfully assailed, while 
the sensational destruction of merchant 
ships by thousands had not brought 
famine to England. 

From 1918 the submarines, remaining 
an annoyance, ceased to be a serious 
menace. For the first nine months of 
1918 the sinkings fell to half the figures 
for the previous year. And the swelling 
volume of new shipping made monthly 
sinkings still averaging nearly 300,000 
tons seem almost negligible. The coun- 
ter-offensive against the submarine had 


come suddenly to focus; the weapon of 
surprise had evoked its own offsets. It 
was no longer a question of meeting the 
torpedo by gun fire, of casually catching 
a “sub” in a net or bursting it with a 
stray mine, or scoring a lucky hit from 
the air, of blinding a periscope with oil, 
or escape in a smoke screen; the means 
of destruction were now manifold, sys- 
tematic, and relentless. To review them 
is our task. 

A mine barrier twenty-five miles 
broad was stretched from Norway to 
Scotland; the United States supplied 
more than half of the work and material. 
By bombing from the air and direct 
naval attack, the Belgian submarine 
bases were made nearly valueless. A 
new and terrible weapon, the depth 
bomb, made what had been the subma- 
rine’s condition of safety one of extreme 
peril. The depth bomb made the small- 
est motor launch or submarine chaser 
potentially the destroyer of any sub- 
marine that could be detected below the 
surface. Probably only a few score 
“subs” were actually sunk by depth 
bombs. To be sure if an “ash can,” as 
our Navy called them, exploded within 
a hundred yards of a “sub” it was likely 
to open up the plates, or, failing that, to 
disable the numerous rudders; but gen- 
erally speaking the depth bomb worked 
after the German’s own method, by 
Schrecklichkeit. It threatened a hideous 
death to all submarine crews, for a leak- 
ing submarine manufactures chlorine 
gas; it reduced the morale of the sea 
wolves immeasurably. German courage 
was unequal to a losing fight. 

While the depth bomb was the strik- 
ing weapon, it could do its work only 
when directed by the most extraordinary 
reconnaissance. For two years the 
Allies had fought the “subs” as a blind 
man might fight a pack of bloodhounds. 
Then the ocean developed ears and the 
air developed eyes. A heard “sub” was 
a threatened “sub,” a seen “sub” prac- 
tically dead. The air patrol and the 
listening devices in boats more than 
anything else hastened the end. Our 
submarines, with the British, listened 
from the bottom of the shallow waters, 
promptly reporting to the destroyers and 
mosquito fleet any submarine within a 
radius of several miles. On the surface, 
drifting patrol boats and trawlers did 
the same service of detection. The list- 
eners were trained to recognize the 
throat of every sort of engine as the 
musician knows the typical chords. 
Soon the listening devices were so im- 
proved that they could be used on a boat 
under way. Then it became possible for 
a destroyer to hover over a “sub” and 
force her to use up her electrical power, 
while running the risk of a well-placed 
“ash can.” The submarine service be- 
came intolerable. The Germans admit 
that fourteen U-boats were destroyed by 


their own crews, and that hundreds of 
sailors went mad. The ocean was filled 
with ships whose wireless direction- 
finders intercepted the radio reports of 
the submarines and added one more ele- 
ment of danger. Meanwhile, for fifty 
miles at sea the dirigibles and flying 
boats, fully armed with machine guns 
and depth bombs, plied over the waters. 
Kite balloons tugged at the off-shore 
guard-ships and were towed out with 
the convoys. The observers from the 
air could see a U-boat far below the sur- 
face, could detect at great distances the 
oil slick or the surface furrow, and could 
attack directly while reporting by wire- 
less what they saw. It meant destruc- 
tion for a submarine to show itself in 
shallow water by day. The effective- 
ness of the U-boats was thus cut in half. 

Few people realize the part played 
by the Navy air patrol in safeguarding 
the approaches to New York. It was a 
terribly arduous service. Planes ran out 
of gas, took the water, remained for 
hours gradually breaking up; the crews 
were generally rescued, sometimes not. 
Kite balloons were torn from their moor- 
ings by the Nor’westers and with their 
occupants went down the wind never to 
be heard of again. If the sinkings 
within fifty miles of Sandy Hook were 
held down to about 50,000 tons for the 
last four months of the war, thanks are 
largely due to the Naval air service. 
Without it, it would have been a ques- 
tion not of half a dozen supply ships 
and a cruiser, but of ten times that 
number. 

What compacted all the anti-subma- 
rine methods into an invulnerable organi- 
zation was the convoy system. To tor- 
pedo a ship requires that a future posi- 
tion can be predicted, to lie in wait for 
either a ship or a convoy means that its 
course is known. By the simple device 
of zigzagging on a smaller or greater 
scale it became as impossible to ascer- 
tain the course of a convoy as to predict 
for any few minutes ahead the position 
of any single ship. Convoys simply 
shambled about the ocean like a flock of 
worried sheep, following, however, a plan 
strictly laid down. U-boats, even though 
they had information about a convoy, 
were doomed to heartbreaking wild 
goose chases. 

Had a convoy been without escort, it 
could pretty well have looked out for it- 
self. It represented, however, from 60 
to over 300 guns, with trained crews 
and vigilant lookouts. But a convoy ac- 
tually went out with pearly kite balloons 
ahead and astern, a silvery dirigible 
hovering overhead with two darting sea- 
planes; boxed in by the sturdy service- 
able craft of the scout patrol and sub- 
marine chaser classes; with a cruiser 
ahead, and a brace of destroyers circling 
about. It would have been utter folly 
for a big squadron of U-boats to attack 
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such an aggregation by daylight. To 
find it at night was difficult. As a mat- 
ter of fact, convoys were rarely attacked. 
The U-boats hung behind and picked up 
an occasional laggard, like the unforget- 
table Ticonderoga; or limited themselves 
to the safe, if base and lawless device, of 
sowing stray mines in the high seas. 
Thus the negligible destruction off New 
York was effected. But prestige had 
passed from the submarine. It no longer 
was a formidable weapon of surprise 
and attack. From being the wolf it had 
sunk to the estate of jackal of the seas. 

If we may trust the German figures, 
the submarine fleet in commission at the 
time of the surrender was 136. It was 
still near its estimated maximum of 146, 
but it was no longer formidable. The 
actual destruction of U-boats by war de- 
vices of all sorts may be roughly reck- 
oned at over 150—about one-half of all 
that were put into the water. The mo- 
rale of the remaining fleet had been 
greatly reduced. The necessary hard- 
ships and increasing terrors of the serv- 
ice had brought the officers and crews 
near to the breaking point. Had the war 
continued six months longer, there would 
have been no submarine problem. Cam- 
ouflage, which has naturally caught the 
public imagination, had very little to do 
with this result. Many authorities re- 
gard it as mostly a waste of good paint 
and ingenuity. What brought results 
is what always brings military results— 
a suitable weapon, the depth bomb; 
proper tactics, the convoy system; and 
effective reconnaissance by the listeners 
of the waters and the lookouts of the air. 

German courage cracked under the 
ordeal of a forlorn hope. The old ex- 
ploits were still possible. A lucky and 
enterprising U-boat commander could 
have run amuck by night in a convoy 
with good chance of sinking several 
ships, or, for that matter, could have 
touched up during fog the great trans- 
ports always anchored in our Lower Bay. 
No such attempt was made. The spirit 
of the sea wolf had been broken. 

The sensational collapse of the sub- 
marine campaign proves first that mere 
terror is a poor military resource. At 
no time, from unarmed tramp to cockle- 
shell scout patrol, was any seagoing man 
terrified by the “subs.” Wrath and cour- 
age rose to meet the new peril. More 
important, perhaps, is the lesson that 
no war is likely to be won by a weapon 
of surprise, however ingenious. It seems 
certain that if Germany had had at 
the outset her maximum fleet of 146 
U-boats, she could within two years have 
starved England into submission. But 
such calculations are always retrospec- 
tive. The weapon of surprise is never 
provided in sufficient quantity, nor with 
adequate foreknowledge of its effects, 
and it never works quickly enough. In 
1917, when the U-boat seemed to be win- 


ning, its battle was already lost. Coun- 
ter-invention had mastered the problem, 
and the purging of the seas was only a 
matter of time. 


Education—Its Con- 
stant Values 


T a thousand commencements this 

year the war values of education 
will be properly emphasized. The col- 
leges are proud of the way in which their 
sons did their bit. From the moment 
when gallant students hurried over to 
France to drive ambulances or guide 
fighting planes, it has been clear that 
the morale of the American college was 
sound. To exult in this fact is right and 
natural. 

It is inevitable, too, that an accounting 
of service should be made. That tech- 
nically trained college men should have 
won most of the glory was to be expected. 
The junior whose elective chemistry had 
given a smattering of the lore of high 
explosives was more immediately avail- 
able than the philologist of world re- 
nown. But the unlikeliest specialties 
proved useful. Dean Keppel, in his ad- 
dress at the Columbia Commencement, 
remarked that an archeologist has in- 
vented the best trench helmet of the 
war. A British scholar formerly in 
charge of the School at Athens proved 
himself an invaluable intelligence offi- 
cer at Salonika, most delicate of situa- 
tions. A noted American Chaucerian as 
readily mastered the armament of fight- 
ing planes as he had the relations of 15th 
century manuscripts. Besides morale 
the university-trained man brought a 
surprising versatility. Education had 
not only not softened his fibre, it had not 
rigidified his thinking. 

We like to dwell on these extraordi- 
nary cases of unconscious. technical 
preparation, and of intelligent adapta- 
tion. We are likely to forget the thou- 
sands of college-trained men who were 
relegated to the smallest jobs, which 
they accomplished with fidelity and 
cheerfulness. The drudgery of Army 
Training Camp and of Naval Shore 
Station is nothing to talk about. Per- 
haps it is well forgotten. But it can 
do no harm to recall that if the college 
men readily rose to the greater and more 
conspicuous responsibilities, they also re- 
garded no charge as too mean to enlist 
their best ability. The young poet who 
starved intellectually in the fo’c’s’le of 
a submarine chaser deserves his moment 
of praise alongside the connoisseur of 
poisonous gases and the renowned ace. 
The duties were many, the luck most 
various; the spirit of service was one. 

It is a pleasure to be sharply tested 
and to endure the proof. Thousands of 
liberally educated men have forever ban- 
ished the fear which is the bane of their 


class. In retrospect we do well to stress 
these painfully proved values. The dan- 
ger is that we may continue to measure 
our educational values by the yardstick 
of overt efficiency. This is the spirit 
of the time. Our great adventure in 
the active life will have wrought harm 
if it sets scholars to doubting the un- 
diminished value of the life contempla- 
tive. Education is not solely preparation 
for prosperity; it is also the best means 
of coping with adversity. It is upon this 
side of the case, which we fear few com- 
mencement orators will touch this year, 
that we wish to dwell. 

To have resources against monotony 
and misery not simply in animal spirits 
or in stolid resignation is the privilege 
of the educated man. How many cases 
of the sage in prison.the war afforded! 
Here were delicate spirits, adepts of the 
old philosophies and literatures, thrust 
into filth and semi-starvation, despite- 
fully treated withal. At Ruhleben Eng- 
lishmen and Americans of this type 
stood behind the cruelty of the prison 
management and the helpless mass of 
prisoners. Their balance and cultivation 
had protective value. The Germans were 
ashamed to do the basest things under 
their eye. These academic captives gave 
themselves loyally to the entertainment 
of their humbler fellow prisoners. One 
professor of Greek philosophy, who had 
won a new degree as an expert bomber, 
resumed his old occupation at Ruhleben, 
interested the “Tommies” in Plato and 
Plotinus, and had sufficient energy in 
reserve to produce a volume of sonnets. 
Compared with this, Boéthius’s feat of 
writing “The Consolations of Philoso- 
phy” in a clean and well-conducted Ro- 
man prison sinks into insignificance. 

Indeed are not the constant values of 
education of this sort? To keep a spirit 
superior to adversity, to attain a dignity 
that can not be abased by violence, to 
command recreation amid pain and mis- 
ery, and joy as the body wastes—in 
short, as Boéthius wrote, to have a soul 
superior to fortune; this is the privilege 
of the man who is really educated. From 
a merely technical and utilitarian train- 
ing no such resources can accrue. They 
imply a perspective of the past, values 
tempered through contact with the great 
thinking of all ages, a soul vividly con- 
scious of its kinship with the great dead. 
An education that fails to give the soul 
superiority over fate is a poor educa- 
tion. A young student, a youth of high 
promise, wrote a few days before his 
death, from the western front, to a pro- 
fessor of archelogy: “What you have 
taught me enables me to bear this life.” 
The “confessors” of education before 
the world are not so much those who 
achieved greatly in the mechanics of the 
new warfare, as those who endured 
cheerfully the long martyrdom that war 
means to a gentle spirit. 
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New Pogroms for Old 


HERE is a sinister cloud gathering 
over Russia. Its portent has been 
in view for many months, yet those who 
should have noted the impending storm 
and should have done the obvious thing 
to avert it, have fatuously beckoned it 
on. This is the storm of horrible po- 
groms that threatens the Jews of Russia 
with extinction. It is not enough that 
these hapless people had been down- 
trodden and oppressed for a century and 
a half under the Russian Bureaucracy; 
it is not enough that they had been har- 
ried most cruelly in the ebb and flow of 
war since 1914 as it rolled over them un- 
ceasingly; as if they had not already 
drained the cup of bitterness to its 
dregs, they must needs face the danger 
of a still more terrible fate. 

It is no new thing, this menace of 
pogroms, but a new element, and a pow- 
erful one, has been added to the incite- 
ment. In the past under the old régime, 
the pogrom became almost an institu- 
tion. Its causes lay deep in economic as 
well as cultural conditions, and it is a 
mistake to assume, as is frequently done, 
that the pogrom was simply instigated 
by the police at the behest of an auto- 
cratic government. Frequently as po- 
groms occurred under the consenting 
eyes of the police authorities, it may be 
asserted that they would have occurred 
oftener if the police had not interfered. 
Pogroms occurred in Austria-Hungary 
and Rumania as well as in Russia, and it 
is a striking fact that they were frequent 
in revolutionary Russia during 1917, at 
a time when the Provisional and Keren- 
sky Governments were proclaiming re- 
ligious toleration, and taking up the 
cause of the Jews as a race that had 
been oppressed under the old régime. 
There is no need here to dwell upon the 
various causes of the race antipathy 
which heretofore has caused such out- 
rages in Russia. I have rather to point 
out that there has arisen a new situation 
destined to serve as a new incitement to 
fresh pogroms. This is the situation 
growing out of eighteen months of soviet 
rule. 

The Russian people are not far from 
liberation from the hated Bolshevik yoke. 
Although they present the appearance 
of a herd of fatigued animals, crouch- 
ing inert and spiritless beneath this 
crushing tyranny, there is a feeling 
among them that deliverance is at hand. 
Many risings have occurred and more 
will follow. Soon the brutal Red Guards 
and the Lettish and Chinese mercenaries, 
upon whose bayonets the Bolshevik ré- 
gime has rested, will melt away, and the 
peasants, proprietors, and intelligentsia 
will again occupy their heritage and 
strive to restore orderly conditions of 
living; but it is too much to hope that 


they will emerge quietly and peacefully 
from the slough in which they havé been 
plunged. For the bitter sufferings of 
eighteen months of brutal terror, they 
will seek vengeance. That commissars 
and soviet members will be hunted down 
like wild beasts goes without saying, and 
no one will lament them. But it is not 
they alone who will suffer. In the minds 
of the mass of the Russian people the 
Bolshevik régime and its soviets have 
been associated with the Jews, and they 
hold all Jews collectively responsible for 
the Bolshevik horrors. 

This is most unjust. It is true that 
most of the soviets are dominated by 
renegades and criminals of the Jewish 
race. Naturally the soviets, which are 
made up of the ignorant, the rowdies, 
and the ne’er-do-wells, the scum of the 
population, turned to the only literate 
and clever elements among them for 
leadership. But these men should not 
be termed Jews; rather are they inter- 
nationalists, scoffers at religion and 
race. It is estimated that they consti- 
tute at least sixty per cent. of the com- 
missars and members of the soviets. But 
certainly seventy-five or eighty per cent. 
of the Jews of Russia are against them. 
The Russian peasant, however, does not 
see this; to him soviets are run by men 
whom he takes for Jews, and he simply 
holds all Jews as a class responsible. 

Even in the early days of the Bol- 
shevik régime the Jews were alive to 
this danger. They were greatly dis- 
turbed by the prominent part taken by 
men bearing Jewish names. They em- 
phasized on every occasion the names 
of Jews prominent in the anti-Bolshevik 
parties. They noted that it was a Jew 
that killed Uritsky, and a Jew that at- 
tempted to assassinate Lenin. When a 
well-known Russian asked Boris Ka- 
menka, the great Jewish banker: “Why 
don’t you call off your man Trotsky?” he 
replied: “Why don’t you call off your 
man Lenin?” The retort was clever and 
obvious, but it did not meet the situa- 
tion. 

In the hope of averting the catastrophe 
which they saw impending, a delegation 
of prominent and representative Jews 
waited on Trotsky and begged him to 
withdraw, lest he should bring ruin and 
destruction upon his co-religionists. In 
his reply Trotsky stated his position 
clearly and cynically. He was no longer 
a Jew—he was an internationalist and 
had no feeling for race or religion. It 
mattered not to him if a million of Jews 
were sacrificed. If they stood in the 


way of the realization of the new world 
order, let them perish. And, as if to 
emphasize their position, the Bolsheviks 
have recently led out to execution one of 
the most prominent Jews of Russia, 


Abram Varshavsky, the President of the 
Jewish Community of Petrograd. 

What can the Jews of America do to 
avert the threatened calamity? They 
are at last awake to the danger, but 
when I spoke with them of it a year ago, 
they did not seem to realize its serious- 
ness. I saw then that a number of them 
who were prominent in public life and 
were accounted close advisers of the 
President, were throwing the weight of 
their influence in favor of the recogni- 
tion of the soviet government. I knew 
that they were making themselves re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe that was 
almost certain to follow, for they were 
identifying Jewish opinion and policy 
with the Bolshevik régime in the mind 
of Russians. They may have been mis- 
led as to the facts. They may have 
honestly believed that the soviet govern- 
ment in Russia was a democracy and 
that to interfere with it was to promote 
counter-revolution. They may have be- 
lieved that the soviet system would win 
out in the end and that the position of 
their co-religionists would be secure by 
reason of the offices they held and the 
power they wielded. But they had no 
right to believe thus, for the plain facts 
were again and again placed before 
them. If now you speak with any Rus- 
sian concerning the American policy 
towards Russia, and the question is 
raised as to why America flirted with the 
Bolsheviks and was willing to see the 


Russian people subjected to their rapa- ~ 


cious tyranny, he will shrug his shoul- 
ders and mention the names of these 
advisers of the President. 

Can anything be done to avert this 
impending danger? Can any practical 
steps be taken that will save the Jews of 
Russia from vicarious suffering for the 
sins of the renegade Jewish Bolshevik 
leaders and their thoughtless supporters 
in America? It is useless to appeal to 
the Conference at Paris; the Russian 
people are beyond its jurisdiction. It is 
stupid to talk of exacting a guarantee 
from Kolchak and his Government as 
the price of recognition. Kolchak has 
already announced unequivocably his 
stand for religious toleration and race 
protection. But what can Kolchak and 
the Omsk Government do? They would 
be powerless in the face of the popular 
indignation that would follow such a de- 
mand from the outside. We have already 
exasperated the Russians enough with 
the suggestion of the Prinkipo Confer- 
ence; with the Bullitt and Steffens Mis- 
sions; with the proposal to feed Bolshe- 
vik Russia; with the disgraceful aban- 
donment of Odessa to be plundered by 
the Red Guard. 

As I look over the field, I can see but 
one course that promises any chance of 
success—if perchance it be not already 
too late. The Russian people must be 
made to understand that Bolshevism and 
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its works are not a Jewish product, but 
that the Jews as a class are unalterably 
opposed to the régime that has encom- 
passed the ruin of Russia and untold 
sufferings to her people. Let, therefore, 
the Jews of America join together in 
the strongest possible pronouncement de- 
nouncing the Bolshevik government and 
repudiating those renegades who have 
brought dishonor on the Jewish name. 
The right note was sounded by Rabbi 
Schulman in his ringing Memorial Day 
sermon. 

“Judaism, as a religion, can not tol- 
erate the spirit of Bolshevism,” said Dr. 
Schulman. “Judaism is essentially a re- 
ligion of law, of the law of right, which 
distinguishes between mine and thine, 
of the law of justice, which seeks to hold 
the scales evenly between all the elements 
in the national life. Therefore, no one 
who understands the genius of Judaism 
will commit himself to the moral mad- 
ness of Bolshevism. No one who has a 
right to speak for it dare so interpret 
the traditions of Israel, and so deny 


the foundations of Jewish life, as to de- 
clare himself in favor of the madness of 
Lenin and Trotsky.” 

Let such a statement be circulated 
throughout Russia, at whatever cost. 
Let all loyal and patriotic Russians know 
that the Jews of America stand with 
them for humanity and civilization, for 
justice and order, and that they repudi- 
ate the evil counsel that has hitherto led 
our policy into devious channels. In 
this way perchance it may be possible to 
win the confidence of the Russian peo- 
ple and dispel from their minds the be- 
lief which now unfortunately possesses 
them, that the Jews are responsible for 
the Bolshevik régime and that the Jews 
of America are supporting it. It is 
already late in the day and the danger 
is very near, but by prompt and vigorous 
action, not along the lines of coercion 
from without, but of sympathetic codp- 
eration within, they may hope to avert 
the storm that threatens to engulf mil- 
lions of their hapless brethren in Russia. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


Great Britain and Ireland 


UTSIDE the British Isles there are 

many who wonder why Britain does 
not readily grant Irish independence, if 
Englishmen really believe in political 
freedom and the Irish desire independ- 
ence; reluctance to do so on the part of 
Englishmen must arise from a desire to 
oppress and tyrannize over Ireland. In 
former times, unfortunately, there would 
have been much reason to believe this, but 
it is neither the whole nor a part of the ex- 
planation at present. The primary reason 
is easy to state and not hard to under- 
stand. For the past three hundred years 
the developing nation states of western 
Europe have gone their way in rivalry 
and strife. To survive, to remain, to be 
great, it has seemed necessary to each of 
them to consolidate its resources, to in- 
crease its strength, to unite separate 
parts in one whole. If they ceased their 
efforts, if they relaxed attention, they 
would certainly fall behind in the race, 
they might be destroyed by more active 
rivals. Now, fundamental geographic 
and strategical considerations have in the 
past made it the first condition of Eng- 
land’s greatness that all the British Isles 
should be held together in one strong 
state. As France and Spain were built 
up out of small kingdoms or feudal do- 
mains, so the English kings, after unit- 
ing England, first conquered Wales in 
the Middle Ages, then sought to conquer 
Scotland and, failing, gradually contrived 
to unite England and Scotland by peace- 
ful agreement, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries completed the con- 
quest of Ireland which had been begun 
long before. It was no mere lust for 


dominion and conquest which urged 
them to do this; it was the soundest 
statesmanship, as things then were, and 
as they have generally continued down 
to the present. In former days Ireland 
was the natural and proper base for a 
flank attack upon England, and was gen- 
erally used for such purposes by the 
Spaniards in the time of Philip II and 
by the French under Louis XIV and 
after 1789. And in the later age Ire- 
land became in respect of these things 
more rather than less important to 
Great Britain. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the population of Britain expanded 
with its industrial development, until 
finally its people could not live without 
constant imports of food and raw ma- 
terials for their industries. These im- 
ports came very largely across the At- 
lantic and were borne past the coasts of 
Ireland, north and south. If Ireland 
were in the hands of the enemy, or 
if Ireland were independent and hostile, 
or perhaps even lukewarm during a 
war, then the essential communications 
of Britain would be destroyed. Had Ger- 
man submarines found bases along the 
Irish coast in 1915 and 1916, England 
would almost certainly have been starved 
and the cause of the Allies lost. This 
fact has been clearly recognized by 
Germans and their sympathizers, and 
explains much German ardor for Ireland. 

It has been said that if Great Britain 
had given to the lrish actual or virtual 
independence, gratitude would have 
brought into being an Irish loyalty to- 
wards Great Britain comparable to that 
of South Africa. But it must be said 


that the happy outcome in the case of 
the Boers could not have been counted 
on with certainty. Irish independence 
might not have been followed by such 
loyalty that the Empire in the midst of 
a great struggle would be as safe as 
if it still had military and naval con- 
trol of the Island. Most probably a 
majority of the Irish people would have 
stood firm with Great Britain against 
Germany, but a minority might not, and 
in the confusion of a time of transition 
from the old union with Britain to a full 
measure of Irish independence, German 
propaganda and intrigue would almost 
certainly have worked among this minor- 
ity with success. Had the Boers been 
ungrateful or unfriendly, they could have 
done no vital hurt, since they were very 
far distant; but if an independent Ire- 
land had been only a little hostile to 
England, or only a little helpful to Ger- 
many during the Great War, it would 
have been a stroke at the very heart of 
the Empire. 

It may be argued that even if all these 
doubts apply to the past, yet in the new 
era of the League of Nations such argu- 
ments savor of evils departed. If the 
very causes of rivalry and misunder- 
standing are about to be removed, why 
should not Englishmen be willing to let 
Ireland go her way in complete inde- 
pendence, even though she does lie across 
the essential communications of Great 
Britain? By all means, if one can be 
reasonably sure of the future. But can 
we be sure? Those who know the past 
can only hope and strive to bring better 
things. 

But granted that surety with respect 
to Ireland has hitherto seemed funda- 
mentally important to the people of 
Britain, so that very rightly they oppose 
Irish independence, yet in respect of 
world considerations ought not the Irish 
to have it anyhow if they desire it? Is 
not the Irish question essentially similar 
to that of Jugo-Slavia and that of the 
Czecho-Slovaks? This is more easily 
asked than answered. Indeed, it must be 
answered very differently according to 
the premises assumed. From the point 
of view of possible conditions or of condi- 
tions as they at present appear, many 
people consider that the irresistible and 
proper tendency is towards letting every 
well-recognized group of people be free 
to work out its own destiny as it sees fit. 
If all the old international and strategic 
relations are to be successfully replaced 
by something new, it will be safe for 
England to let Ireland go, very con- 
venient for her to rid herself of Irish 
trouble, and unrighteous and unwise for 
her not to let Ireland do as she wishes. 
If this comes to pass, it is quite probable 
that later on an independent Ireland may 
of her own accord seek some union again 
with Britain, and find great advantage in 
getting it. On the contrary, if judgment 
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is made in the older way, from premises 
hitherto deemed proper and valid, the 
reasoning will be very different. As the 
result of a great war Central Europe has 
for the time fallen to pieces, and the dis- 
contented are finding solace in rearrang- 
ing the fragments to suit themselves. 
Had the British Empire dissolved, doubt- 
less this same process would be now 
going on with its remains. But actually 
Britain emerged intact and triumphant. 
In any difference about Irish matters 
there are on the one hand the interests 
and desires of the forty millions of Great 
Britain, on the other the aspirations and 
interests of Ireland’s four millions. It 
is not just or proper to ignore either of 
them for the other. 

If on general grounds of justice it is 
contended that, like the Bohemians, es- 
caped from the tyranny of the Haps- 
burgs, the Irish should be aided by free 
peoples the world over to establish an in- 
dependent state of their own, it may be 
answered that England does not treat 
Ireland in a way to make the comparison 
proper. In the past Ireland did suffer 
terribly from England, but the old 
wrongs, done in a time very different 
from ours, have almost entirely passed 
away, and at present Irishmen have as 
members of the United Kingdom ex- 
actly the same political status as other 
citizens in the British Isles. 

Ireland was conquered in an age of 
religious persecution, when conquest 
meant subjection; she became a colony in 
an age when colonies were exploited in 
accordance with Mercantilist theories. 
Famine made Ireland bitter and oppres- 
sion turned the bitterness against Eng- 
land. Time does not change it. Yet in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a new, a kinder, and a democratic Eng- 
land, urged by the rising and angry in- 
sistence of Irishmen, strove to undo the 
past, and make as full reparation as pos- 
sible. There is no longer any religious 
persecution nor any civil or economic 
discrimination; Irishmen have as com- 
plete control of their local affairs as the 
English and Scots have of theirs, and 
share as equals, so far as they are will- 
ing, in the government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
the old power of the landlords has been 
broken, and the British Government has 
assisted the Irish peasants to buy the 
soil and become independent proprietors, 
until now most of the agricultural land 
is in the possession of Irish farmers. 
Not all of the past has been undone: it 
takes some time to uproot an old estab- 
lishment and make a real and lasting im- 
provement, unless one is a literary or 
professional reformer. The relics of the 
old government remain in Ireland; they 
are expensive and burdensome and are 
not properly controlled by the Irish peo- 
ple. Castle government and military oc- 
cupation should be brought to an end, 


and almost certainly will be in no long 
time, if the Irish people will assist. To 
meet Irish poverty, which Sinn Fein re- 
formers believe Irish independence will 
quickly abolish, intelligent government 
assistance can do a great deal. But the 
truth seems to be that some parts of Ire- 
land, like some parts of Scotland and 
England, are not very richly endowed 
with natural resources for either agri- 
culture or industrial life. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Irish may speedily get what they really 
believe best for them; but it is evident 
that the principle of self-determination, 
like the principle of nationality, can be 
extended to a ridiculous infinity. The 
thirteen American States once had ex- 
perience of this, and their wise and 
speedy decision to surrender some of 
their separatism and unite in a larger or- 
ganization was the basis of later pros- 
perity and power. For the British Isles 
this has been accomplished as the result 
of war and negotiation in the past three 
hundred years. The union of Scotland 
and England, completed in 1707, was op- 
posed by a minority in both countries, 
but it has given security to England and 
prosperity to Scotland, and redounded 
immensely to the benefit of both. In the 
eighteenth century Ireland desired com- 
plete union with Britain, and while the 
act which accomplished this in 1800 was 
unpopular and was brought to pass 
through bribery and intimidation, it 
might nevertheless soon have been ac- 
cepted as desirable, had not George III 
prevented the Catholic emancipation 
which should have gone with it. The 
various parts of the British Isles adjoin 
one another or lie close together, and for 
the most part they are inhabited by the 
same people—for while there is a bril- 
liant and priceless Irish nationality, the 
best authorities believe that racially the 
peoples of England and Ireland are not 
very different. Therefore I can not but 
believe that the complete separation 
which Sinn Fein demands now is but one 
of the fervid things engendered in these 
late strange and passionate years, and 
that if Sinn Fein is to retain its present 
ascendancy it must moderate its de- 
mands and take a place more like that of 
the Nationalists who once followed Par- 
nell and John Redmond. Indeed, there 
are signs of this already. 

There is, notwithstanding, no doubt 
that Ireland has her own particular prob- 
lems which may best be settled by her 
own people. If most Irishmen believe 
that their affairs can be better adminis- 
tered by an Irish parliament and a re- 
sponsible executive in Ireland, there 
would seem to be no good reason now why 
they should not have them. Some com- 
petent critics believe that more efficient 
government will come when Scottish and 
Welsh affairs and also the affairs of 
various parts of England are adminis- 


tered locally in the same manner, all the 
parts continuing to be united under one 
central government. I suspect there are 
not many Englishmen now who would 
oppose Irish self-government within the 
British Empire. “The England of the 
war is wholly unlike any England that 
has ever been,” said Sir Horace Plun- 
kett in 1917, and it was my opinion be- 
fore the war that a majority in Great 
Britain had come to assent to Home 
Rule. Why, then, it may be asked, has 
Home Rule in some form acceptable to 
the Irish not been given, especially when 
Irish aspirations have been advanced so 
passionately these last five years? It is 
not difficult to understand why. The pe- 
riod of a death-grapple for the existence 
of the British Empire was no fitting 
time to effect a change which would for 
a while loosen if not alter the connection 
of Ireland and Britain. The European 
war postponed a settlement of the Irish 
question as it postponed many another 
thing very desirable. But difficulties 
come from Ireland itself. Whatever the 
merits of the case, the fact remains 
that a considerable part of Ulster has 
been so opposed to Home Rule that it 
was prepared to resist it by armed force, 
and in 1914 the British Government had 
to face the unpleasant probability that 
putting Home Rule into effect would en- 
tail the employment of the British armed 
forces to coerce a population that would 
fight to retain its membership in the 
commonwealth of the United Kingdom. 
I do not pretend to judge whether Ulster 
is wrong and unwise or has been stirred 
to its action by baneful politicians. 
Much of Ulster has insisted upon a con- 
tinuance of the Union for herself, while 
the rest of Ireland insists that Irish self- 
government will be a failure without her. 
It is but fair to say that the people of 
Ulster employ against the rest of Ireland 
many of the most effective arguments 
used by other Irishmen in stating their 
case against Britain—a minority dif- 
ferent in character and conditions of life 
which should have the privilege of going 
its own particular way. 

The difficulties of the Irish problem 
do not justify despair. It is only in 
books and in debating societies that 
really difficult questions find complete 
and ready solution. In the midst of 
much noisy announcement by enthusi- 
asts, the wisest and best people of Brit- 
ain and Ireland are working at the 
thing patiently, as is their wont, and 
almost certainly success will come to 
their efforts. I make no predictions, 
but I believe that a freer and happier 
Ireland will remain part of the great 
group of British commonwealths, and 
that Irishmen and Englishmen, forgiv- 
ing and forgetting, will like each other 
and assist each other more hereafter 
than they have ever done in the past. 

EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 
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Mr. Creel and the Non- 
Partisan League 


HAVE read Mr. Creel’s article in 

Everybody’s, entitled “Our Aliens, 
Were They Loyal or Disloyal?” The por- 
tion of the article dealing with the situa- 
tion in Minnesota, with special refer- 
ence to the activities of the Non-Partisan 
League, is so false that I feel it my duty 
as a public official to make a counter- 
statement. I can submit in substantia- 
tion of my statement letters, telegrams, 
and copies of court records which prove 
that officers of the National Non-Par- 
tisan League were indicted and prose- 
cuted for disloyalty under the statute 
commonly known as the Sedition Law. 

My attention was first called to the 
activities of the Non-Partisan League, 
soon after our entry into the war, by a 
large number of complaints made to my 
office. Its activities were generally con- 
fined to towns almost solidly German, 
the evident intent being to prevent men 
of German birth and descent from join- 
ing with other citizens in aiding the 
Government in prosecuting the war. 

One Townley organizer, at a meeting 
held by the League on the 10th day of 
October, 1917, in the town of Sioux Val- 
ley, in Jackson County, told his audience 
that it was not safe to buy United States 
Government bonds, that the United 
States would soon be bankrupt, and 
would be unable to pay its financial obli- 
gations. This same Townley organizer 
at a meeting held later in the town of 
Minneota, in this county, said that those 
present ought not to purchase Liberty 
bonds, and that they had better invest 
their money in Non-Partisan League ele- 
vators. Later, and on the 25th day of 
January, 1918, this same Townley or- 
ganizer tried to get one John Steiner to 
join the Non-Partisan League and to col- 
lect sixteen dollars for a membership 
therein. Freitag said to Steiner: “If 
you farmers will join the Non-Partisan 
League, we can make a law so as to stop 
your boys from being taken into the 
Army.” 

The meetings referred to were held 
during a Liberty Loan drive in this 
county and were attended by Judge 
Thoreson, the judge of the Probate 
Court of this county, J. G. Brauch, the 
cashier of the Farmers’ State Bank, of 
Lakefield, Minnesota, and other citizens 
of unquestioned standing. Many com- 
plaints came to this office, as well as to 
the office of the sheriff, requesting that 
something should be done to stop them. 
On January 18, 1918, the heads of the 
Safety Commission, America First Asso- 
ciation, and other officers of the county 
directed a letter to the National Non- 
Partisan League headquarters at St. 
Paul, advising the officers of the League 


of the disloyal character of the Townley 
organizers in this county. In response to 
this letter the National Non-Partisan 
League sent Mr. Joseph Gilbert, the man- 
ager and director of the League, and sev- 
eral League officers and organizers to 
Lakefield, Minnesota, on the 23rd day of 
January, 1918, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a Non-Partisan meeting. The sheriff 
of this county, the county attorney, the 
county auditor, the judge of probate, 
who was the chairman of the America 
First Association for the county, local 
representatives of the Safety Commis- 
sion, Liberty Bond Committee and other 
officers met with Mr. Gilbert and other 
League members and officers and advised 
them of the disloyal character of the 
work which had been carried on by the 
League in this county for many months 
prior thereto, informing them also of 
the opposition by the Townley organiza- 
tion to the Liberty bonds, to the selec- 
tive draft, and other Government work. 
They requested Mr. Gilbert not to hold a 
Non-Partisan meeting, for the reason 
that such a meeting would be likely to 
result in a great disturbance and pos- 
sibly riot. Mr. Gilbert in his reply 
said, “You are a lot of provincials, but 
I know what my rights are; I shall defy 
the officers of the county and if they 
want to arrest anybody they can arrest 
me.” Mr. Gilbert then requested that 
he should be allowed to address the per- 
sons present, possibly a hundred in num- 
ber, as to the purpose of his coming to 
Lakefield. He was allowed to do so, and, 
among other things, he said, “The 
United States has never before drafted 
its citizens into the Army.” Judge 
Thoreson, who was presiding, corrected 
the speaker and drew his attention to 
the fact that the citizens were drafted 
during the Civil War. Mr. Gilbert, how- 
ever, allowed his statement to stand. 

He then made an appeal to a large 
number of citizens who had come into 
the room not to pay any attention to the 
officers of the county, but to go with 
him for the purpose of holding a meet- 
ing. Accompanied by a large number 
of men, Mr. Gilbert left the hall and pro- 
ceeded to Sand Kamp’s Livery Barn, and 
there delivered a very impassioned and 
very disloyal speech, in which, among 
other things, he said: 


All these young men in North Dakota 
and Minnesota ought to be left on the farms. 

. . The boys shouldn’t be taken into the 
army, they are better off where they are 
than in the trenches, five thousand miles 
away. . . When the Government con- 
scripted your boys, it didn’t conscript 
wealth; if it had, we shouldn’t have to have 
wheatless days, meatless days and heat- 
less days. . . . You farmers are trying to 
produce more crops than ever before and 
ou have had to subscribe to the Liberty 

an, the Red Cross, and the Y. M. C. A., 
and on top of all that they now take your 
boys. . . . The Safety Commission, Judge 
Thoreson, and your other county officers 


are a bunch of flag-wavers and shouters, 
they Stan their patriotism to the farmers 


Before the speech was ended, the 
sheriff interfered, arrested Mr. Gilbert, 
and dispersed the crowd. This meeting 
and the disloyal things said by Gilbert 
at the meeting are the bases of prosecu- 
tions which are now pending against 
him in this county. After the arrest of 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Townley, officers of 
the League tried to make it appear that 
the Federal Government fully endorsed 
its principles and that the League and 
its officers had the support of the Presi- 
dent, as well as of other high officers in 
the Federal Government. To back up 
this claim an attempt was made to hold 
Non-Partisan League meetings in this 
county at which speakers furnished by 
the Committee on Public Information 
should speak. 

We should have had little trouble with 
our foreign element had it not been for 
the disloyal work of the Townley organ- 
izers. Though many of the members of 
the National Non-Partisan League in 
this and other counties of the State were 
disloyal and pro-German, they were 
strengthened in their attitude by’ the 
speeches of Townley, La Follette, Gil- 
bert, and hundreds of Non-Partisan 
League officers who went up and down 
the State preaching disloyalty and sedi- 
tion, class hatred and social unrest. 

If Mr. Creel really believes. what he 
has stated in his article, he certainly 
was entirely duped by A. C. Townley. 
Mr. Creel, however, was in a position to 
obtain the facts if he so desired. We 
had no objection whatever to Mr. Creel’s 
sending speakers into this county, but 
we did object seriously to the Federal 
Government sending speakers here under 
the auspices of a political organization 
whose every activity had been disloyal. 
Mr. Creel says that the opposition to 
the National Non-Partisan League was 
political in nature. This is absolutely 
false. There has been no time in the 
history of this county when political 
differences were so completely wiped out. 
All loyal men of this county, irrespective 
of their party affiliations, were greatly 
aroused by the disloyal activities of 
Townley and his organizers. 

After this programme of disloyaliy 
had been carried out in Jackson County 
for some months, a hundred men were 
summoned by the local draft board for 
service. Out of the hundred, eighty-five 
rushed from the rooms of the medical 
examiners to the local board and claimed 
exemption. There is no doubt that this 
attitude was occasioned very largely 
by the seditious and disloyal doctrine 
preached in this county by officers and 
organizers of the Non-Partisan League. 


E. H. NICHOLAS 
County Attorney, Jackson County, Minn. 
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Correspondence 


‘*What Would France With 
Us?”’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
“Lafayette, nous voila!” 
Imperishable phrase—its validity at- 

tested by victorious American youth. 

Sanctified with the holiest human sacri- 

fices, it belongs with the laconicisms of 

historical literature. 

Yet will it—though engraved on brass 
—resist the corrosive acid of the Comic 
Spirit? Was Irony—the Gallic imp of 
letters—whispering in. the ear of the 
soldier who uttered it? 

Had some one put that question a brief 
month ago, we should have shouted, 
“Treason!” Were we not one with 
France? After an amazing myopia, had 
not our eyes been opened? Did we not 
perceive the flame, did not our dull ears 
detect the meaning in the music of the 
Marseillaise? 

Undoubtedly! Observe the mercurial 
American: Behold libations! Lo and 
behold, loving cups; Hell Gate to the 
Golden Horn spouting with spontaneous 
emotions. A long-suppressed desire, a 
Freudian dream actualized and liberated 
in tokens, cries, and carnivals. Our God- 
dess, frantic for French fashions, ex- 
changes her crown for the tri-colored 
cap. 

Frankly, I watched with misgivings 
this orgy of enthusiasm. An American 
whose forebears were French, had I not 
mentally made note of our limitless ca- 
pacity for reaction? Did we not all but 
deify a Dewey only to dethrone him? 
Had we not—? Attend! 

In a New York club, whose mentor is 
Minerva, the thing occurred. For weeks 
the world’s slain serpent, waiting sun- 
down, had been wriggling with his woes. 
We heard the expiring hiss: Our Allies 
were at odds. France frowned at Wil- 
son. French profiteers “bled” the Amer- 
ican soldier. The “American” Mr. 
Hearst—booted by public opinion, hided 
by a buxom Britannia—thus spat, from 
Los Angeles, at France: “An American 
soldier can not take ten steps in the 
streets of Paris without being insulted 
by the crowd.” Thus, on a Sunday in 
Manhattan, removed his slouch hat in 
prayer meeting: “France is making 
$75,000,000 a month out of the American 
occupation. . . The only idea is to 
exploit the Americans.” 

But in this New York club! Ready 
with applause for a woman lately in 
that devastated land, they waited for 
the word that might refresh them for 
laboring anew—for sustaining at least 
those Americans still toiling at recon- 
struction. They waited, and they heard: 

“France no longer needs us. Her 


shopkeepers have been at work. She 
has taken toll from our army. With- 
hold all further help, and she will re- 
cover; continue to aid her, and we pau- 
perize a nation.” 

So, in substance, spoke the lady: a dis- 
tinguished lady. An intellectual leader, 
in the front rank of her profession. She 
had gone, labored, observed, given—and 
returned to tell them this. 

What did it mean? Kid gloves polite- 
ly smothered gasps. Uplifted eyebrows 
automatically responded to long-imposed 
restraint. The lady was their guest. 
Toujours la politesse! France, you would 
receive them socially! 

With infinite patience, Frenchmen had 
explained their own sufferings inflicted 
by these same profiteers. From our 
warm-hearted West came tales of shop- 
keepers grasping—not so much the hand 
as the dime of heroes home from war.... 
But the club guest was speaking again: 

“France is her old self once more. She 
is as she was before the war. The com- 
bat exalted her. We saw her then as 
she had not been before—as she will not 
be again. She was exaltée; now she is 
normal, as in 1913.” 

No German propaganda this—yet 
something, alas! as subtle. What the 
lady said—what too many other ladies 
and gentlemen, alas! are saying, may 
but be the sequence of our twin de- 
fects. Ah, my fellow Americans—justly 
proud of your public schools, of your 
sociable Universities, of your freedom 
conferred by the Constitution to be free 
to go your ways: reading all editions, 
and meditating not at all—blame not, I 
implore you, the Movies and the extra 
Extras. Ere ever Mr. Chaplin fell 
plump into a pie; ere ever one Hearst 
was hoist with his own petard—you 
were, O next of kin, addicted to two 
drugs. Clinical reports by our doctors 
of mental hygiene damn you doubly: 

1. You swallow much sentimentalism. 
2. You take printed matter in overdoses. 
Mushy with the one, you lust to rear 
an idol over-night that you may lynch 
it with the dawn. Muddled with the 
other, you can not or will not learn to 
think clearly. 

As to sentimentalism, it has caused 
more crimes than the name of Liberty. 
Was it imported here by aliens sticky 
with the treacle of Werther? That is 
another inquiry. What it is doing for 
the stage, what it has done for fiction, 
essays, art, is obvious enough. Senti- 
mental, our sentiment is too often false; 
thinking thickly, we should sit at the 
feet of the French. 

What to do else? Ask some psychol- 
ogist—umpire for all our ills. And 
then, better still, ask yourself. Meditate. 
With Bolshevism, it may be, lurking in 
your best friend’s back parlor—reform- 
ing human nature while you wait; with 
everyone, from editor to errand boy, 


competent to settle offhand the affairs 
of a wobbling world, better, we say, get 
into a quiet corner and pray a bit. Or, 
if prayer be only for that proletariat 
once pronounced “the poor,” well, then, 
it is Walt Whitman’s centenary. Your 
parlor radical thinks he knows his 
Walt Whitman, the revolutionary—who 
praised the virtues of good Queen Vic- 
toria; who counseled that so long as 
there were anarchists, we needed the 
police. But your Whitman democrat 
does not know this: from Whitman he 
deduces welter; from Camerado, the 
chaos of Bolshevist brotherhood—origi- 
nally introduced by Cain. 

So, after all, suppose you try to pray. 
Then you might ask yourself: Would it 
perhaps be wisdom’s part first to under- 
stand France before you admire her so; 
to realize that she can perhaps help us 
more—if only in the negligible arts, if 
only in the will to think—than we can 
as yet help her. That this is not un- 
important I should like the space to prove 
—out of your own mouths. Scratching 
only the surface, there is left but a line 
to say: 

“Avaunt, O Comic Spirit! Ironic Imp, 
erump!” Then we without uniform who 
also served in that we “stood and waited” 
may yet be educated to announce—with- 
out sentimentalism, having thought it 
over: “Lafayette, nous voila!! 

WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE LARNED 
New York, May 30 


Poetry 


Cain 


And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him. 


AN ye not make an end? The waiting 
world 
Grows restive o’er the terms that law- 
yers use. 
Have ye no case, when multitudes have 
hurled 
Upon his guilty head their great 
j’accuse? 


What holds your hands? 
chance, debate 
Of punishments—of exile or of death? 
What lone sea-rock would be commensu- 
rate 
In horror with a mother’s drowning 
breath? 


Do ye, per- 


Let him live on! 
passed 
A sentence to which human tribunes 
bow. 
Let him live on—expatriate, outcast, 
Bearing the mark of Cain upon his 
brow! 
EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 
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Book Reviews 
A New Liberalism 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. By Leonard J. 
Reid. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

NEW liberalism or—chaos; this is 

what the author of this work means 
by the great alternative. Somehow or 
other there has got to be a better dis- 
tribution of wealth and an infinitely 
wider range of opportunity for the 
masses of the people. If it does not 
come through wise leadership supported 
by enlightened voting power, it will 
come by the pressure of civil commo- 
tion, riot and perhaps civil war. This 
is written with particular reference to 

Great Britain, but if Mr. Reid has an in- 

forming word to utter on the subject he 

will find an eager audience in America. 

Such a word he has, despite the short- 
comings which minds of different types 
will discover in his work. His un- 
bounded faith in the political and eco- 
nomic wisdom of President Wilson will 
not be shared by all his readers, and 
some of them will undoubtedly find in 
his remarks too much of the library and 
too little of the market place. With 
every allowance, however, there is here 
an exceptional amount of common sense, 
the one thing of which the world has 
greatest need to-day. 

This is apparent in the chapter urging 
a better distribution of wealth. Much 
that is said will impress the cold and 
calculating economist, however just and 
generous, as verging on the sentimental. 
Yet in the following we have a declara- 
tion that easily covers a multitude of 
sins: “The first great step towards 
making a better distribution of wealth 
possible is to increase wealth, and the 
only royal road to the increase of wealth 
is by the increase of production. That 
is the great truth that we have to bear 
in mind.” It is, indeed, and it is possibly 
a truth more effectually inculcated in 
terms tinged with emotionalism than in 
the soundest words of the classical econ- 
omist. 

The war has imposed an enormous 
debt on Great Britain, entailing most 
burdensome taxation. Labor sees this 
and the cry has gone up for a “conscrip- 
tion of wealth,” or a “capital levy,” to 
pay off the national debt. Capitalists 
are, of course, opposed to such a pro- 
gramme, and so is our author: on a mag- 
nified scale. He appears, however, to 
be something of an opportunist, for, 
while holding that anything like a 
£5,000,000,000 or £6,000,000,000 levy 
would be little short of mere economic 
moonshine, he says: “Some form of 
capital levy, undertaken with the con- 
sent of the richer classes, would stand 
out before the world as a spectacular act, 


a striking exhibition of the realization 
of the calls of patriotism and respon- 


sibility. Such a policy would blunt the 
swords of the wild men of the socialist 
extremists. It might even afford the 
only escape from the dilemma of revolu- 
tion or repudiation.” 

Mr. Reid is confined in no pent-up 
Utica, and we can not in these remarks 
accompany him in all his journeys. Yet 
we can not refrain from citing a few of 
his observations. In discussing Liberty 
and the State, he says: ‘“ I can not see 
how in a general way we can, if we be- 
lieve in individual freedom, logically 
deny the ‘right to get drunk.’ We con- 
demn drunkeness morally» but can we 
allow the right of the State to dictate 
to us what our morals shall be?” WNa- 
tional sobriety is a high aim of all right 
thinking people. But to take coercive 
means, to try to make the nation clean 
by legislation which incidentally will in- 
terfere with the perfectly legitimate and 
reasonable consumption of a large part 
of the population is, he contends, the 
wrong way of aiming at the desired 
goal. 

With all his sympathy with labor, we 
find him saying that any attempt by the 
state to enforce agreement between cap- 
ital and labor would be as futile and dis- 
astrous as an attempt to dictate to the 
people of another nation the form of con- 
stitution under which they must live. 
The events of the war period do not im- 
press him as pointing to the superiority 
of governmental control of industry. On 
the subject of Industrial Self-Govern- 
ment he asks, “Have you no faith in hu- 
man nature?” The essence of democracy, 
he adds, is faith in the prevalence of gen- 
eral good sense in the majority, provided 
hasty decisions are eliminated. Again, 
to insist upon good management of old 
and new house property and upon ade- 
quate comfort and modernity in new con- 
struction; to provide reasonable security 
of tenure and safeguards against ex- 
orbitant rent charges—these must be 
the guiding lines of the attitude of the 
new liberalism, which on the other hand 
will not tolerate spoliation of the land- 
lord. The war has strengthened immeas- 
urably his faith in free trade. He pleads 
for more efficient education, and de- 
clares that it is the rational course to 
consider education, first of all, as affect- 
ing trade and commerce and the “earn- 
ing of living.” In superintending edu- 
cation the state should superintend 
health, including pre-natal health. 

The right of labor to share in the 
management of industry being conceded, 
it is a short and logical step to the ac- 
knowledgment of labor’s claim to a right 
to share in the profits; that is, over and 
above wages. Mr. Reid is hardly as suc- 
cessful in dealing with this subject as 
with some of his others. He quotes cer- 
tain well-known industrialists in sup- 














port of his contention. Lord Leverhulme, 
who is perhaps better known as Sir 
William Lever, of Port Sunlight, is re- 
ported as saying that every reduction of 
hours that has been made since the Earl 
of Shaftesbury began his agitation for 
reduced hours has been accompanied by 
a reduced cost of production. That we 
may accept, as we may also the asser- 
tion that this reduced cost has been due 
to the greater employment of machinery 
and mechanical utilities. But we are at 
a loss to know what to make of the state- 
ment that “it has been estimated that 
capital invested in machinery is account- 
able, apart from the cost of raw mate- 
rials, for more than 90 per cent. of the 
cost of production, and human labor en- 
gaged in the active process of produc- 
tion for less than 10 per cent. of the 
total cost.” 

This is meaningless when tested by 
the experience of this country. We have 
before us as we write, for example, the 
cost sheet of a mining company in IIli- 
nois, which shows the total cost of min- 
ing a certain quantity of coal as $1,700,- 
000, the human labor cost being about 
$1,100,000. A discrepancy of this sort is 
regrettable; it impairs the value of a 
work which for many reasons is entitled 
to exceptionally high commendation. 


Tin Soldiers and Paper Dolls 


THE TIN SoLpieER. By Temple Bailey. Phil- 
adelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 


any. 

THe Crry OF COMRADES. By Basil King. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Victorious. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 

man. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Company. 

“MMHE TIN SOLDIER” has been among 
the most popular novels of the past 

few months. Perusal thereof will con- 
firm, alas, the worst suspicions of the 
observer who has had reason to be skep- 
tical of such phenomena in the past. 
“The Tin Soldier” is a book of vulgar 
conventions such as in our crowded 
places, the church, the theatre, the 
“forum,” the press, are wont, from year 
to year and age to age, to be mechanically 
thumbed over, and recognized with a 
kind of dull comfort, without ever ex- 
acting the inconvenience of examination. 
The plot is based upon the most mawk- 
ish of absurdities, the sacrifice of living 
things, including common sense, to the 
keeping of a foolish promise to the dead. 
The young gentleman in the story whom 
we are to accept as hero (and this is the 
kind of yarns that must have one of 
those well-groomed and well-lighted gen- 
try) has promised his dying mother that 
he will “never leave” his drunken but 
aristocratic father. Therefore, when 
the war breaks out, and every instinct and 
muscle of him longs to be off to the front, 
he is obliged to lop about in melancholy 
attitudes while everybody calls him a 
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tin soldier, anglice, slacker. 
even with the girl of his heart, since 
honor, which compels him to stay at 
home as not over-successful watch-dog 
over the naughty old father, compels 
him also to another famous occupation 
of romantic heroes, namely, suffering in 


He is mute, 


silence. This situation gives room for 
no end of artificial cross-purpose and 
submersible sentiment. Ere the end 
Derry is permitted to feel himself ab- 
solved of his vow, the old General his 
father is reformed, and the lovers are 
wed shortly before, by inches and water- 
ing his path with our proud and gentle 
tears, we speed Derry on his way over- 
seas. It is right and noble of him to go. 
But oh, dear, what if he should get hurt? 

All this, you say, is a very old-fash- 
ioned and feminine kind of thing. So 
it is; and yet in the current novel it is 
by no means solely a product of feminine 
hands. Here are the latest performances 
of two popular male romancers. ‘They 
attempt something in the way of serious 
interpretation of our time, contain a 
good deal of realistic detail, as well as 
of preaching and direct commentary; but 
as stories they are frankly lashed to the 
wooden mast of romantic convention. 
Mr. King has his idea of the “Down and 
Outs” and their mutually regenerative 
functions; he has his ideas about the 
war, and America’s part in it, and its 
influence on the future. He is one of 
those who believe that something radical 
has happened, that this particular war, 
by reason of its scale, has actually 
changed human nature: “Since we have 
thrown off our mental shackles in great 
moments, we shall see that we can do 
the same in small, and, having emerged 
on a higher plane, we shall stay there. 
Staying there, we shall doubtless go on 
in time to a higher plane still—a plane 
on which the mighty works that are now 
wrought in war will become feasible in 
peace.” And so on: our author’s elo- 
quence now and then seems to be run- 
ning its own show, in the manner of a 
pulpiter who prides himself upon being 
nothing if not human, and is not too 
proud to babble on occasion. But when, 
as always with this writer, we detach the 
story-teller from the keen observer and 
too fluent dogmatist, we find him about 
a very simple business. The younger 
son of a titled Canadian drinks himself 
into the gutter. He breaks into the 
house of some people in New York to 
whom he has held unpresented letters of 
introduction, and nearly gets away with 
the jewels of the (beautiful) daughter 
of the family. But the girl confronts 
him, forgives him (because she sees that 
he has been a gentleman) and he with- 


draws without the jewels but with her- 


casual blessing. Love at sight for him: 
now he has something to live for, and 
with the aid of the Down and Outs he 
is presently moving, as “a rising young 





architect” in the lady’s own circle. She 
must never know: whenever he thinks 
of the possibility, the vision of a revol- 
ver he keeps in a certain drawer comes 
to him pleasantly. They have arrived 
at an unspoken “understanding” when 
his sense of honor compels him to tell her 
the truth. She is not unnaturally an- 
noyed for the moment, since he has rep- 
resented her ideal of the perfect knight 
—no, “thoroughbred.” He, while realiz- 
ing his unworthiness, is greatly put out 
by her failure to forgive him offhand. 
He thinks of the revolver, and he thinks 
more favorably of drinking himself to 
death. But the faithful “buddy” of his 
gutter days steps in. Then the war 
handily arrives, and it is our hero to the 
front, followed, according to all the rules, 
by our heroine; and after a somewhat 
laboriously prolonged course of misun- 
derstandings and coincidences, backings 
and fillings, we are almost permitted to 
see them go to the altar together and 
have it over. But there is the war, and 
their work that must be done; so that we 
do actually leave them still fiddling with 
the idea of marriage, after all we have 
been through with them. Does anybody 
get the impression that this pair are un- 
real? By no means: they are a real hero 
and a real heroine, going faithfully about 
the business to which the god of ro- 
mance has called them. 

The author of “Victorious” does one 
brave and, for his purposes, foolish 
thing. His Andy and Sylvia are put 
through virtually the same paces of 
cross-purpose and purblind fumbling 
with the obvious, that our other ro- 
mantic pairs have been condemned to. 
But there are three ways of ending mat- 
ters. The author of “The Tin Soldier” 
has not the heart to grudge us the spec- 
tacle of the young lovers wedded for a 
few days before the youth is off to war. 
In “The City of Comrades,” as we have 
seen, love is put off till duty shall be 
done, the inference being that it will not 
be put off forever in this world. But 
the pair in “Victorious,” after coming 
to the same noble abnegatory under- 
standing, part to meet no more. Andy 
is permitted rather more than his prob- 
able toll of Huns, but is then brutally 
and treacherously slain by the romancer. 
There is our story. What else is in the 
book (and the else, after all, takes up 
most of it) is a thorough-going demon- 
stration of the fact that our Government 
muddled things horribly during our first 
year in the war, that the censorship 
nearly lost the war for us and the world, 
and that it was won by a hairsbreadth 
through the efforts, against all odds, of 
our war correspondents, of whom Mr. 
Kauffman seems to have been one. How- 
ever, he wishes it understood that mat- 
ters have come out pretty well in the 
end; and is even at pains to convert his 
villainous lieutenant-censor and his venal 


air-plane magnate, at Andy’s death-bed. 
Patches of realism, thickets of contro- 
versy, and a harmless little tale of con- 
ventional sentiment running happily 
through them. But it wasn’t right to 
kill off Andy. 

H. W. BoYNTON 


Landmarks of Americanism 


THE WoRLD War AND ITs CONSEQUENCES. 
By William Herbert Hobbs. With an 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ROFESSOR HOBBS delivered a 
course of lectures on Patriotism 

before the University of Pittsburgh last 

summer which with some additions, in- 
cluding a most valuable series of refer- 
ences to current history, form the sub- 
stance of this volume. Not unnaturally 

did Mr. Roosevelt commend it as the one 

book above all others that he would wish 

the public to read at this time; for its 
spirit is exactly that of which Mr. Roose- 
velt was the chief exemplar. 

It is a sturdy patriotism that Pro- 
fessor Hobbs preaches. He not only 
shares the views of preparedness, of 
America’s relations to the war and to 
the peace and of the threatening dangers 
to our own liberties so often expressed 
by Mr. Roosevelt, but he also shows 
much of his hard-hitting fearlessness 
and his instinct for the essentials of a 
situation. Professor Hobbs makes no 
pretense of philosophic detachment. He 
evidently desires to be impartial, but is 
far removed from neutrality on any 
point at issue. With burning indigna- 
tion he reviews Germany’s attack on 
civilization and with scarcely less heat 
America’s response to that attack. Leav- 
ing aside military operations and mak- 
ing no attempt at a diplomatic and polit- 
ical history of the war, he dissects out 
from the overwhelming mass of records 
the materials for a vivid and generally 
true picture of Germany and ourselves. 
His Germany shows a unity of policy 
from Frederick the Great to William II, 
a policy of violence and broken faith, of 
cynical oppression and tyrannical repres- 
sion. As we review the story, we can 
only marvel at the blindness with which 
the English-speaking world followed the 
hero-worship of Carlyle in admiration of 
the false Frederick, hailed as noble 
statesmanship the baseness and brutality 
of Bismarck, and dwelt in a fool’s para- 
dise while the German military power 
with unconcealed truculence prepared 
for its subjugation. 

The author makes clear the delibera- 
tion with which Germany forced the war 
and reveals the springs of policy actuat- 
ing her. That policy neither ignored 
America as an ultimate enemy in Ber- 
lin’s ambitious plans for world conquest, 
nor failed of elaborate preparation to 
undermine our patriotism. Professor 
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Hobbs’s analysis of German propaganda 
and intrigue against this country, long 
antedating the war, is of great interest 
and value. The ingenuity with which 
philosophy, religion, and sentimental as- 
piration were used to mask thoroughly 
hostile operations should be remembered 
by a people peculiarly subject, as we are, 
to enthusiasm for phrase-making. Doubt- 
less this propaganda had much to do 
with America’s two years of confusion 
about its duty in the war, but failure of 
official leadership had more to do with it. 
It is frequently said that sentiment in 
the United States was not ripe for mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy before 
the President formulated that rallying 
cry. If so, it was chiefly because every 
natural moral impulse had been re- 
pressed and every simple issue confused 
by authority. The people had been told 
to be neutral in thought about the rape 
of Belgium, to be too proud to fight over 
the murder of their wives and children 
on the Lusitania, to feel that with the 
causes and objects of the war we were 
not concerned. They were asked to re- 
elect the President on the ground that 
he had kept us out of war, and after 
that, within only a few weeks of our 
declaration of war, in the face of the 
greatest moral issue of modern times, 
when every element for a moral judg- 
ment was plainly in sight, they were 
asked to support a peace without victory 
between right and wrong. No wonder 
citizens were confused and listened to 
pacifists when they were suddenly called 
on to reverse every idea of the war, of 
our duty to the Allies, and of our own 
military policy that had been preached 
from Washington from the beginning of 
the struggle. 

In dealing with the Administration 
Professor Hobbs is restrained in lan- 
guage, but severe almost to cruelty in 
the pitiless marshalling of the record. 
Less restrained is his characterization 
of others who seem to him to have been 
blind leaders, or teachers of false stand- 
ards of patriotism. He speaks with 
wholesome candor about individuals and 
tendencies in our national life, and in 
striving for the concreteness of expres- 
sion necessary for the platform he often 
turns to epithet. Sometimes he over- 
shoots the mark. For example, to call 
Horace Greeley “one of the most influ- 
ential of the Copperheads” is grotesquely 
to misuse that term. Greeley, for all his 
petulance and vagaries, was one of the 
most loyal and devoted lovers of the 
Union and had nothing in common with 
the Confederacy’s Northern sympath- 
izers and abettors, like Vallandigham, to 
whom the name Copperhead belongs. 
The statement immediately following, 
that Greeley edited “the great exponent 
of public opinion in the North,” amounts 
in itself to a refutation of the epithet— 
unless the Northern people along with 


their great exponent of public opinion 
were themselves Copperheads. 

Much that Professor Hobbs says on 
peace terms and in favor of an alliance 
making a balance of power in preference 
to a general league of nations becomes 
academic in face of the actual work of 
the Peace Conference. The lesson on 
American patriotism that he draws from 
the war is, however, of continuing and 
vital importance. He sees a country in 
danger of forgetting its priceless heri- 
tage of individual rights, which power, 
whether of a monarch or a majority, 
may not invade, and committing itself 
to intolerant and meddlesome bureau- 
cracy, which confounds loyalty to the 
nation with subserviency to administra- 
tion. Notwithstanding his indignation 
over the opportunities given to pacifists 
and German intrigues here, he is con- 
cerned lest the spirit of loyalty may be 
misdirected to the fostering of personal 
government. The meaning of free 
speech, free press, representative gov- 
ernment, protection from arbitrary ex- 
actions, and the reign of equal laws does 
not reveal itself untaught, and unfor- 
tunately many natives, as well as immi- 
grants without traditions of these in- 
alienable rights, learn nothing of their 
value, or their cost. The landmarks of 
the American inheritance are, Professor 
Hobbs rightly believes, worth searching 
out and guarding while we are seeking 
to spread free government throughout 
the world. 


Pax Japonica 


THE MASTERY OF THE Far East. By Ar- 
thur Judson Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

N assuming as a basis for his interpre- 
tation of Eastern affairs, the supreme 
strategic importance to Japan of the 

Korean Peninsula, Mr. Brown takes the 

position so ably expounded for nearly 

twenty years by such keen observers as 

Putnam Weale and others of his mind. 

His method is first to “describe the 

country and people, and then discuss 

the struggle between China and Japan 
for the possession of Korea, and its cul- 
mination in the China-Japan War; the 
diplomatic and military struggle between 

Russia and Japan for the coveted prize, 

and its culmination in the Russia-Japan 

War; the supremacy in the Far East 

that Japan won by her victory in that 

memorable conflict; the policies and 
methods of Japan in governing a subject 
people; the characteristics of Japan as 
the Imperial Power in Asia and a world- 
power of the first magnitude; and the 
place and influence of Christian missions 
as one of the most potent of the enlight- 
ening and reconstructive forces which 
are operating in the Far East and which 
hold the promise of a better world or- 
der.” But the significance of Korea’s 


position—a tongue of land jutting out 
from the continent to within 120 miles 
of Japan proper—is lost amidst the de- 
tailed description of rivers, towns, and 
mountains; only inferentially does one 
see why the Korean Peninsula became 
a highway of empire through which 
Genghiz Khan swept on his invasion of 
Japan, and which Japan, since 1894, has 
constantly used in the effort to penetrate 
to the heart of East Asia. 

This lack of perspective extends to 
the political events unfolded in the 
period culminating in the annexation of 
Korea by Japan in 1910. The familiar 
story of China’s relations with Japan, 
which precipitated the Chino-Japanese 
War in 1894, and the Russo-Japanese 
struggle in the ensuing decade, which 
hinged on the control of Korea, is re- 
chronicled; but the high lights touched 
on are not new, nor are the historical 
judgments profound. For instance, in 
the discussion of Mr. Knox’s scheme for 
the neutralization of railways in China 
we find dismissed as “a beautiful mirage” 
(p. 215) what is to-day pressed by the 
leading exponents of Chinese politics as 
the only solution for China’s difficulties 
which duly recognizes the vested inter- 
ests of the Powers and at the same time 
saves China from virtual partition. Mr. 
Knox’s proposal also embraced conces- 
sions involving communications in China, 
something overlooked in this book and in 
other criticisms of Knox’s diplomacy. 
Finally, it is not “all the more amazing 
that he should have allowed it to become 
public before he had confidentially ascer- 
tained the attitude of the Powers con- 
cerned.” Those conversant with this 
chapter in American diplomacy know 
that Mr. Knox was the victim of much 
the same sort of premature announce- 
ment from which Secretary of State 
Lansing recently suffered in the case of 
the Ishii-Lansing Agreement. 

In any discussion of the Japanese Em- 
pire’s place in the world, it would seem 
that the economic structure on which 
its military power rests should be ex- 
amined with relation to its strategic im- 
plications. Japan’s effectiveness as a 
world Power turns on her ability to back 
up her military machine. But this is 
dismissed with the statement that 
“Japan realizes that its material re- 
sources are greatly inferior to those of 
other first-class Powers, and that the 
position and ambitions of the nation re- 
quire wealth as well as an army and 
navy” (p. 274). Though Japanese states- 
men know this, it appears that those 
men who at infrequent intervals turn 
from European realities to Oriental pos- 
sibilities are not yet equally sure of it. 

“However reassuring the public lan- 
guage of diplomacy may be,” declares 
Dr. Brown in turning to Chinese com- 
plications, “any one who acts on the 
assumption that the Japanese do not 
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possess an ascendancy in Chinese mat- 
ters which they intend to maintain is 
likely to have a rude awakening.” Yet, 
as he demonstrates, Japan is using this 
assumed paramountcy to China’s ruin; 
and he is rightly suspicious of China’s 
prospects (p. 437). But the solution 
presented is startling: 


Meantime, we can only urge Japan to be 
just and fair to a sister people in a trying 
period of transition and readjustment, and 
to refrain from taking advantage of prox- 
imity and superior power. . . It would 
be well also if other nations would be care- 
ful to refrain from acts and policies which 
might intensify an already tense and some- 
what inflammable state of mind in this part 
of the world, and which might strengthen 
the feeling of the Japanese that they must 
aggressively push their interests in self- 
protection (p. 446). 


In other words, we must not advise 
Chinese factions to compose their differ- 
ences, must not support China’s claim 
to her own territory in Shantung, must 
not propose the cancelling of railroad 
concessions, must not protest infringe- 
ments of our prior rights by recent 
Chino-Japanese contracts—for, though 
we are doing all these things, they are 
undoubtedly arousing the bitter hostility 
of the Japanese statesmen of the old 
school who see their handicraft in Asia 
threatened. 

Reverting, however, to the problem of 
Korea, we find a measured survey of 
Japan’s stewardship. The petty and the 
serious aspects of mal-administration 
are balanced against the undisputed ma- 
terial benefits conferred on the Korean 
people under Japanese domination. 
Korea is a touchstone of Japanese pur- 
poses and methods. Under present 
hands, the policy of denationalization 
initiated by Prince Ito’s military suc- 
cessors explains why Japan could not 
do in Korea what the United States has 
accomplished in the Philippines. Japan 
came into Korea with the accumulated 
dislike of centuries for its people, and 
embarked on a policy of political disin- 
tegration which made certain the hos- 
tility of the Koreans. The character of 
the present uprising of the Koreans and 
the Japanese methods of repression show 
how far Japan’s militant bureaucracy is 
from understanding the proper control 
of backward races. 

When dealing with spiritual factors 
Dr. Brown gives the impression of speak- 
ing authoritatively; “spiritually regen- 
erated Japan would mean much for the 
Far East and for the whole world.” The 
political point of view, usually over- 
stressed, is supplemented by this admi- 
rable survey of the religious quickening 
in which lies the hope of a unification of 
East and West. In this connection, the 
discussion of Japan’s moral responsi- 
bility for debauching the Korean and 
Chinese peoples by the systematic traffic- 
ing in illicit drugs and the social evil 


forms a serious indictment which has 
not been quashed. 

Two actual misstatements may be re- 
ferred to briefly. It is said that Prin- 
cess Nashimoto was married on January 
21 of this year to Yi, the ex-Crown 
Prince of Korea. This marriage, we 
are informed authoritatively from Japa- 
nese sources, has been postponed for one 
year on account of the death of the ex- 
Emperor of Korea. 

A serious misstatement occurs in the 
following passage: “. . If I were a 
Japanese I should feel that my country’s 
claim to eastern Siberia and northern 
Manchuria was stronger than the claim 
of any Western nation. Russia has no 
title to these regions except that she 
took them under extorted treaties be- 
cause she felt she needed them in the 
interests of national expansion” (p. 
465). Russia’s claim to predominance 
in North Manchuria, we recognize, is 
diplomatically not better than Japan’s 
occupancy of South Manchuria. But to 
lump Eastern Siberia with Manchuria 
is flying in the face of facts of history. 
The treaties entered into between China 
and Russia embraced the region north 
of the Amur, a country which was 
peopled by tribes owing a divided alle- 
giance of the most nominal sort and 
which the Chinese and Russian Empires 
both strove to control. Russia made 
good her claim because she colonized it 
effectively at the critical time; and 
Russia’s possession of the Maritime 
Province was confirmed by arrangements 
with China in the middle of the ninteenth 
century because of this actual occupa- 
tion. Siberia has been made an integral 
part of Russia in exactly the same way 
that the United States occupied the 
trans-Mississippi region and the Pacific 
Coast. Japan has neither racial nor his- 
torical claim to a foot of the continent 
of East Asia. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HERE have been many pilgrims to 

Palestine, from Sir John Mandeville, 
who didn’t go at all, to Mark Twain, who 
journeyed thither from Missouri. But 
the two prime requisites of pilgrimage, 
that it be undertaken in a spirit of rever- 
ence and on foot, have seldom been more 
fully met than by President John Finley, 
of the University of the State of New 
York. Ostensibly a colonel in the Amer- 
ican Red Cross he was quite right in 
calling himself and his book “A Pilgrim 
in Palestine” (Scribner). For this rea- 
son no one should quarrel with him for 
being sentimental; sentiment is the 
mother of pilgrimages. And if a pilgrim 
shall not be allowed to hang up a little 
tablet of verses at the shrine of his 
adoration, if he shall not have the right 
to think of—or to look up—every his- 


torical association that clings to the 
places he visits, why go on a pilgrimage? 
President Finley exercises such privi- 
leges to the full, but his book is saved 
from being a rather thin mixture of 
archeology and rhapsody by reason of 
the striking military operations—the 
British liberation of Palestine, including 
the real battle of Armageddon,—of which 
he was a fortunate observer. His pedes- 
trian feats are little short of amazing. 
He walked, doing sometimes sixty miles 
in twenty-two hours on end, from Dan 
to Beersheba—in reverse direction. 


The large advance orders for “The 
Story of the Rainbow Division,” by Ray- 
mond Tompkins, to -be published this 
summer by Boni and Liveright, may be 
taken as an indication that readers, hav- 
ing got the atmosphere of the Great War 
from many records of personal expe- 
rience, are now ready for more extended 
and connected historical narrative. The 
exploits of the Rainbow Division afford 
a striking opportunity to open this 
larger view. Major General Menoher, 
in command of the Division, writes the 
introduction. 


Mr. Norman Angell observes, in “The 
British Revolution and American De- 
mocracy” (Huebsch), that “the real 
question which presents itself to western 
civilization on the morrow of its victory 
over the Central Empires is not the fu- 
ture of Prussian militarism or even of 
political democracy. It is the future of 
the institution of private property and 
the degree and kind of industrial de- 
mocracy which we intend in future to 
permit.” There is a good deal of truth 
in this remark—as he proceeds to demon- 
strate by a description of the demands 
of the British Labor Party. The war 
debts of the European belligerents and 
the taxation which these debts will re- 
quire raise the whole question in an 
acute form, and it is to be remembered 
that it will be settled by agencies vastly 
more “democratic” than have ever be- 
fore conducted post-bellum readjust- 
ments. Mr. Angell believes that the ad- 
venture of establishing a new social or- 
der of an economically egalitarian kind 
is likely to appeal to men who have 
risked all in the great adventure of war. 
He insists that the war has shown the 
way ; all that is now necessary is that the 
people shall have the will. It is a case 
for applied pragmatism. And for the 
generation of that will he mainly relies 
on the “heretic” and his influence upon 
the “mass,” or the “common folk.” 

What Mr. Angell thinks is needed is 
that the “premises of learned folk” con- 
cerning property shall be put to question 
by the “common folk,” aided by the ef- 
fort of the “heretic’—for which efforts 
there should be guaranteed complete 
freedom. He must be allowed to put 
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“fundamental questions concerning insti- 
tutions like that of private property and 
the relation of social freedom thereto; 
we must ask why, if it is rightly de- 
manded of the citizen that his life shall 
be forfeit to the safety of the state his 
surplus money and property shall not be 
forfeit to its welfare.” Mr. Angell 
fears that there is a tendency to sup- 
press such “heresies” as dangerous and 
he considers the removal of this tend- 


ency absolutely necessary to progress. 
By all means let us have talk—plenty 
of it! No sensible man will ever hesitate 
to accept any proposal to “talk things 
out”—even though he may question Mr. 
Angell’s theory of the infallibility of 
the “common folk’ on all matters. But 
would the Bolsheviki accept this prin- 
ciple? Would the “common folk” ac- 
cept it? Or is it only good on one 
side? 


Charles Kingsley: A Centenary Notice 


HOUGH Charles Kingsley was born 

a hundred years ago, our times are 
singularly like those which loosed his 
native vehemence and made it partially 
articulate in pamphlet and novel. The 
social unrest of which Chartism was a 
kind of irrelevant expression is not un- 
like that of our own day. The turmoil 
in Kingsley’s world made of his art a 
vehicle for excited social comment and 
moral exhortation. Similar conditions 
to-day have given contemporary novels 
of this sort a sanction and a popularity 
like that won years ago by “Yeast” and 
“Alton Locke.” 

Popular fiction of the present is wont 
to take the form of thinly veiled propa- 
ganda. The vogue of Barbusse’s “Under 
Fire” is due, not to its story, but to its 
exhibition of the brutalities of modern 
warfare. We are patient with the artis- 
tic crudeness of “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” because we see in it 
a dramatic confirmation of our present 
notions of German character and Ger- 
man methods of waging war. And Mr. 
H. G. Wells enlists our immediate ap- 
proval by merely setting his characters 
afloat upon a stream of conversation on 
current topics. 

Kingsley’s novels are just this familiar 
sort of discussion of contemporary con- 
cerns. He believed that therein lay their 
chief merit. His fiction was not mere 
art; it was an instrument of social im- 
provement—an echo of the voice of God. 
His “artistic knack of utterance” was 
the gift of the Lord. And that he might 
constantly realize that it was to be used 
in His service, God had made His word 
like fire within his bones, giving him no 
peace till he had spoken out. Such is 
Kingsley’s own description of the social 
responsibilities of his art. 

He told his pupil, John Martineau, that 
it was the sight of the Bristol riots of 
1832 that made him a radical. This 
spirit was doubtless kept aflame during 
his formative years by the decade of 
Chartist agitation from May 38, 1838, 
when the People’s Charter was published, 
to its culmination in threatened revolu- 
tion on April 10, 1848. During these 
fateful years he expected that great and 
terrible social convulsions would occur 


in England. Consequently, he believed 
that the most important question for the 
nation was the condition, physical and 
mental, of the working classes in both 
town and country. Against the starva- 
tion wages, the filthy dwellings, the 
stifling workshops, and the foul alleys 
in which the poor lived he could, with- 
out instruction, hurl his indignation and 
his wrath. However, it is doubtful if he 
would have known into what moulds to 
pour his ardent sympathy, if he had 
not become acquainted with the philoso- 
phy of Frederick D. Maurice. 

Maurice’s religious achievement was 
his discovery in Christian theology of a 
Divine mandate for social reform. God, 
he taught, has a plan for the world and 
human civilization. There, is, therefore, 
a Christian ideal for society and a best 
social order towards which God desires 
the world gradually to move. To turn 
Chartism from destructive courses and 
to substitute Christian idealism for su- 
perstitious belief in a piece of political 
mechanism, Maurice and his friends or- 
ganized the movement known as Chris- 
tian Socialism. The adoption of this 
term was a direct challenge to the unso- 
cial Christians and un-Christian social- 
ists of the day. This organization of- 
fered scope and provided direction for 
Kingsley’s belligerent activity. It showed 
him how, by fighting social abuses, he 
could perform one of the most urgent 
duties of a priest of God. In his “Let- 
ters of Parson Lot,” contributed to the 
Christian Socialists organ, Politics for 
the People, which ran from May to July, 
1848, all the force and fire of Kingsley’s 
soul first found expression. It burned 
with greater intensity in his pamphlet, 
“Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” written to 
expose the horrors of the sweat-shop 
system. 

These articles were considered at the 
time to be dangerously radical. Such 
statements as the following sound so 
even now: “The Bible says at once that 
‘he that will not work, neither shall he 
eat’ and as the Bible speaks to rich as 
well as poor, so is that speech meant for 
the idle rich as well as for the idle 
poor.” Such phrases in the mouth of a 
modern reformer would be a preface to a 


plea for social and political revolution. 
In Kingsley’s work they carried no such 
suggestion. The revolution that he de- 
sired was a moral and religious one. 
The solution of the most vexing social 
problems lay in the acceptance of Christ’s 
doctrines of brotherly love and mutual 
consideration. Modern reformers would 
consider such a programme as vague to 
the point of futility. Christian social- 
ism, to be sure, had none of the pre- 
cision and definiteness to be found in the 
articles of the great Charter, which 
seemed to open a sure road to human 
freedom. Yet we now realize that this 
comprehensive legislative programme 
would have had almost no ameliorating 
effect on the economic abuses which it 
sought to correct. Is it not possible 
that our soviets and communisms may 
seem to some future day as pathetically 
irrelevant to actual social improvement 
as the Charter does now? If so, we 
shall then treat with decidedly more re- 
spect Kingsley’s belief that human hap- 
piness depends primarily, not on forms 
of social organization, but upon the 
spirit which animates all human relation- 
ships. 

The pamphleteering of these years, 
1848-1849, profoundly affected the na- 
ture of all Kingsley’s subsequent works. 
They were composed in the same spirit 
of lashing indignation and journalistic 
immediacy. As Charles Reade said of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” they were written 
with red blood and biceps muscle. His 
first two novels, “Yeast” and “Alton 
Locke,” were dashed off while he was 
under the influence of Chartist excite- 
ment. Their reformatory intention is 
almost as obvious as that of “Cheap 
Clothes and Nasty.” The characters are 
seldom given leisure to be themselves. 
Kingsley once said that an author must 
make his characters talk about all man- 
ner of irrelevant things as people do in 
life; but that “the general tone shall 
be such as never to make the reader 
forget the main purpose of the book.” 
This is an excellent formula for a didac- 
tic novel, but Kingsley did not follow it. 
The irrelevancies which he permitted his 
characters are stiff and very brief pre- 
ludes to the presentation of the main 
moral ideas. Lancelot and Claude Mellot 
sit down beside each other on a log 
athwart a stream. Before they are fair- 
ly met, we hear Lancelot informing his 
interlocutor that “prudish Manichzism 
always ends in sheer prudery.” Lance- 
lot, on meeting the game-keeper Tre- 
garva, remarks, naturally enough, “Beau- 
tiful stream this,” and in a moment he is 
asked, “Are men likely to be healthy 
when they are worse housed than a pig?” 
Thus do his characters become preachers 
before they have developed any clear 
personality. If the reader can be caught 
by the briefest concession to art, Kings- 
ley is satisfied. He can then go about 
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his Father’s business. For this reason 
the moral expositors in these books— 
Tregarva in “Yeast,” and Sandy Mackay 
in “Alton Locke,” are the most succes- 
ful characters. It is of the essence of 
their natures to show violent anger at 
the horrible conditions in teeming city 
alleys and foul country hovels. Their 
sermons adequately characterize them. 

As constructed wholes, the novels lack 
unity, largely because Kingsley did not 
know how to change the conditions which 
he holds up to our loathing. The spirit 
which was to usher in the new age was 
as amorphous as Shelley’s Demogorgon. 
Men’s hearts were to be changed through 
the sudden realization of the truth 
of the Scripture. Kingsley doubtless 
showed wisdom in realizing that vast 
social injustices can be cured by new 
forms of social organization only if 
they are animated by a fundamentally 
new social spirit. Yet this indefinite- 
ness in his programme led to a corre- 
sponding indefiniteness in the goal of 
his narratives. They lead to places al- 
most as near the shores of Avalon as 
the lonely wrecks of Paradise to which 
Shelley sailed so many times with his 
heart’s sister. 

“Hypatia” and “Westward Ho” did not 
emanate so directly from the spirit of 
revolutionary excitement. Less hurried 
and less heated than the novels of storm 
and stress, they are usually considered 
much greater works of art. That is an 
opinion which I can not share. Kings- 
ley’s divided allegiance is no less appar- 
ent in them. He says, himself, that in 
them he is fighting new foes with an old 
face. He might better have said old 
foes in new masks—masks which ob- 
scure the real enemies and make direct 
portraiture impossible. Only those who 
hold that a tropical jungle or a street- 
scene in Alexandria necessarily enlists 
more artistic skill than a waste of al- 
leys in London will prefer these novels. 
Readers who are emancipated from these 
limited ideas of beauty will miss the 
tang of reality which it is the artist’s 
business to communicate. 

To be sure, Kingsley’s bravura is in 
harmony with the dashing spirit of the 
Elizabethan adventurers and sea-rovers 
who stride through “Westward Ho.” 
His Richard Grenville doubtless de- 
serves some of the admiration that has 
been bestowed upon him, and the whole 
book readily enlists the enthusiasm of 
boys. To those, however, who have 
known the Elizabethan age from a nearer 
view, much of Kingsley’s picture seems 
distorted. Amyas Leigh and his crew 
are a band of muscular Christians ani- 
mated by mid-Victorian moral ideas. 
Witness the hysterical anxiety of every- 
one to discover whether Rose Salterne 
has been married to Don Guzman or not. 
The good ship Rose sets forth on her 
voyage of incredible hardships largely 


that this awful question may be an- 
swered. Eustace Leigh is “taught the 
science of villany on the motive of su- 
perstition” to aid Kingsley in stemming 
the neo-Catholic drift to Rome. Often 
these Elizabethan heroes, enacting the 
drama of Kingsley’s age, as he saw it, 
seem as unlike themselves as Falstaff in 
love. Set “Westward Ho” beside “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” a novel writ- 
ten by a fellow muscular Christian, who 
for the moment forgot his social duties 
and wrote pure romance, and it will seem 
the largely factitious thing that it is. 
There remain his poems. Leslie 
Stephen says that Kingsley “was pri- 
marily a poet, or at least, a man swayed 
by his imagination and emotions.” This 
moderate statement is undoubtedly true, 
but he wrote comparatively little poetry. 
The world did not need it so much as 
sound knowledge and sound morality; so 
he told his pupil, John Martineau. The 
preacher within Kingsley could be laid 
to sleep only on the comparatively rare 
occasions when he faced nature in holi- 
day mood or recalled vividly youthful 
encounters with her. For this reason 
the purest poem that he ever wrote is a 
part of a lecture delivered on the prosaic 
subject of the drainage of the fens. 
The lyrics are often bursts of intense 
feeling which just fail to be supreme art. 
He had a sense of form which came out 
in his drawing, a talent which he be- 
lieved to be his strong faculty. “When I 
get into metre,” he writes in 1852, “I 
feel like an otter in the water, instead of 
an otter ashore.” His short poems all 
show this sense for form. Unfortunately 
the bits of magic which they contain 
are usually strangely involved with com- 
monplace sentiment. “Airly Beacon” 
ends “With his baby on my knee”; and 
“The Three Fishers,” the most intense 
poem that he wrote, contains the line 


And there’s little to earn and many to keep. 


It has been said that Kingsley’s moments 
of sincere feeling in these lyrics were ill- 
sustained because of his unconscious de- 
sire to make them effective in a mid- 
nineteenth century drawing-room. Per- 
haps the most illuminating comment that 
can be made on these poems is that they 
are often perfectly wedded to the music 
of Ethelbert Nevin. 

The truth is that only in “Yeast” and 
“Alton Locke” does the whole nature of 
Kingsley find expression. There his 
strong power of artistic realization and 
his reforming zeal have been success- 
fully fused. Elsewhere his pure feeling 
is diluted to suit conventional poetical 
gestures or perverted to fit characters 
in Alexandria of the fifth century or in 
Elizabethan Bideford. He was at his 
best when he followed most faithfully 
the advice which Sandy Mackaye gave 
to Alton Locke: 


Which is maist to your business? thae 


bare-backed hizzies that play the harlot o’ 
the other side o’ the world, or these—these 
thousands o’ bare-backed hizzies that play 
the harlot o’ your ain side—made out 0’ 
your ain flesh and blude? You a_ poet? 
True poetry, like true charity, my laddie, 
begins at hame. If ye’ll be a poet at a’ 
ye maun be a cockney poet; and while the 
cockneys be what they be, ye maun write, 
like Jeremiah of old, o’ lamentation and 
mourning and woe, for the sins o’ your 
people. 

In a recent number of the Review, 
Mr. Stuart P. Sherman has suggested 
that we are on the threshold of a new 
period of artistic endeavor. This he de- 
cides to call The Proletarian Millennium. 
He opines that the literature of such a 
time, preoccupied as it will be with eco- 
nomic interests, may be more humanistic 
than that of the Age of Biological Consid- 
erations from which we are just emerg- 
ing. I venture to suggest that the char- 
acter of such literature need not remain 
wholly problematic. Charles Kingsley 
wrote from the midst of an age that 
thought for a moment that it was on the 
way to a proletarian millennium. Labor 
then, as now, was afoot and Kinglsey es- 
sayed to direct its march and to clear the 
path towards its goal. His work displays 
certain qualities that will probably inhere 
in all literature with the same preoccu- 
pations. Its limitations are the results 
of its exclusive interest, not in what man 
is, but in what he wants. Such a point 
of view is not conducive to veracity or 
fullness of artistic representations. The 
authors who regarded man as a speci- 
men, at least kept him quiet enough to 
have a good look at him through the 
lenses of their microscopes, distorting 
though they may have been. If, like 
Kingsley, our socially and economically- 
minded artists of the future see man, 
not as he is, or even as he is in process of 
becoming, but behold him always on a 
forced march towards the satisfaction of 
his most elementary physical and eco- 
nomic needs, their art must have the 
essential characteristics of Kingsley’s 
work. 

Such a prospect is not a pleasant one 
for the humanist to contemplate. For 
he must become reconciled to the disap- 
pearance of well-tempered and well- 
rounded humanity and accord his wel- 
come to the man whose faculties are all 
tense for a leap into the dark. He must 
learn to be satisfied with dissatisfaction, 
to expect from literature, not revelation, 
but conviction of economic sin. Finally, 
he must not hope to find in this art the 
repose which comes from emotional 
purgation. Instead, he must welcome a 
restless impulse to rush out to meet the 
future. Most disappointing of all, he 
must accept zeal and vaguely benevolent 
desires for human welfare as sufficient 
guarantees of the goal of his striving— 
the “one harmonious and truly human- 
life.” 

O. J. CAMPBELL 
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Dramatic Perform- 
ances in London 


T is a far cry from the Five Towns to 

Bethulia, and Mr. Arnold Bennett, de- 
spite his prodigious literary agility, has 
not made the leap without misadventure. 
It was apparently Miss Lillah McCarthy 
who induced him to venture so far afield. 
She played Judith some years ago in a 
one-act handling of the theme by Mr. 
Sturge Moore, whereof I have vague but 
highly unpleasing recollections. It cer- 
tainly was not adapted for presentation 
to the long-run public; but the actress 
seems to have taken a fancy to the 
heroine, and thought Mr. Bennett the 
man to popularize her. He may have 
succeeded in doing so; but he has cer- 
tainly degraded her in the process. 

I do not know whether the learned 
allow any historic authenticity to the 
Book of Judith; but whether it be his- 
toric or merely legendary, there is an 
unquestionable nobleness about it. As- 
sassination, indeed, is scarcely approved 
by modern sentiment; but we must leave 
modern sentiment behind when we go 
back to the days of Nebuchadnezzar. No 
one pretended, in those days—at all 
events “east of Suez’—to observe any 
laws of war; and it would be affectation 
to profess ourselves shocked at the cut- 
ting off, in his drunken sleep, of a ruth- 
less and reckless oriental conqueror. 
This granted, we can only admire the 
courage, the resourcefulness, and, above 
all, the dignity of the Hebrew heroine. 
It is her beauty, no doubt, that renders 
Holofernes so credulous of her not very 
plausible tale; but she uses no arts of 
seduction. She inspires the rude satrap 
with respect, and it is by that means that 
she obtains the freedom of movement 
which enables her to escape after the 
assassination. The Apocrypha, indeed, 
exempts her from the final sacrifice 
which she must have been prepared to 
face, by the rather naive expedient of 
making Holofernes drink “much more 
wine than he had drunk at any time in 
one day since he was born”; but we feel 
this to be an artificial “happy ending.” 
The German poet, Friedrich Hebbel, is 
truer to the logic of the situation. His 
Judith, on her return to Bethulia, makes 
the Priests and Elders swear to grant 
her one wish—namely, that they will kill 
her should she demand it. Then she 
says to her handmaid—and these are the 
last words of the play—“Pray to God 
that my womb may be unfruitful. Per- 
haps He will be gracious to me.” 

What Mr. Bennett does is to deprive 
the theme of all religious or moral eleva- 
tion, the character of all dignity. His 
Judith greatly enjoys her adventure. She 
ogles, she wheedles, she “coos.” She 
plays the courtesan with evident relish, 


and with a thoroughness which would 
repel Holofernes were he fastidious and 
arouse his suspicions were he astute. 
How far the author is responsible for the 
actress’s costumes it would be hard to 
say; but there is certainly nothing in his 
text to discourage the “daring” approach 
to nudity achieved in what the stage- 
direction describes as Judith’s “indoor 
attire.” Except for the infusion of 
triviality and sensuality, Mr. Bennett 
follows the text of the Apocrypha pretty 
closely; but he scorns the subterfuge 
of making Holofernes helplessly drunk. 
On the contrary, he carries the seduc- 
tion scene up to, if not beyond, the 
utmost permissible limit, and then makes 
Judith produce a knife which she has 
secreted about her person, and as the 
stage-direction puts it, “kill him while 
she is still caressing.” The episode 
seemed to me quite revolting. For one 
thing, if the satrap’s guards were so 
imbecile as not to search this Hebrew 
woman for concealed weapons, there is 
no reason why she should have carried 
the study in concupiscence so far as she 
did. She might have stabbed her victim 
at least five minutes earlier, with great 
advantage to public decency, if not to 
popular appeal. Both in the Apocrypha 
and in Hebbel’s play, the point of the 
scene is that Judith has to possess her- 
self of Holofernes’s “fauchion” before 
she can behead him. 

As if to degrade the theme as much as 
possible, Mr. Bennett makes Judith’s 
maid Haggith parody her mistress’s ac- 
tion, by ensnaring a thick-headed and 
loutish Assyrian soldier: not in order to 
kill him, however—only to henpeck him. 
A happy ending, too, is secured by 
letting Judith marry the Ammonite 
Achior; while a ballet appropriately wel- 
comes her return to starving Bethulia. 
Finally, after the manner of Mr. Shaw 
in “Czsar and Cleopatra,” Mr. Bennett 
enlivens ancient history with numerous 
topical allusions. An old man, for in- 
stance, on hearing that Holofernes has 
come up against Bethulia with 120,000 
foot and 12,000 horse, remarks: “At 
any rate this will be the last war. Plain- 
ly war can ot continue on such a scale. 
Or if it Goes mankind is destroyed. 
Nebuchadnezzar has made war ridicu- 
lous.” Without any superstitious re- 
spect for Hebrew Literature, one may 
fairly deprecate this “guying” of fine 
things. 

The most remarkable success of recent 
years has been that of Mr. John Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln.” The play 
was produced at the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, of which Mr. Drinkwater 
is manager. Then it was brought to the 
Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, a 
tawdry little suburban theatre, in which, 
by the way, Mr. Arnold Bennett is inter- 
ested. It was intended to run for a 
fortnight, or perhaps three weeks; and 


behold, it took the town by storm. At 
clubs, at dinner-parties, in the Under- 
ground—wherever two or three are gath- 
ered together—the air buzzed with the 
question, “Have you seen ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln’?” It has now run for well over 
100 nights, and shows no signs of flag- 
ging. I saw it for the second time a 
week ago, and found the house crowded. 

What is the secret of the attraction of 
this intensely serious, poorly acted, 
shabbily mounted play, at an outside the- 
atre of which, until three months ago, 
no one had ever heard? It may be very 
shortly stated: the success is a personal 
success for—Abraham Lincoln. It is the 
strength and beauty of his character, to- 
gether with the historic magnitude of 
the action he dominates, which so en- 
thralls people that they go again and yet 
again into the wilds of Hammersmith— 
as who should say to Harlem or the 
Bronx. Mr. Drinkwater’s merit lies in 
the sympathy with which he has studied 
the character and the adroitness with 
which he has seized upon typical episodes 
—his choice being obviously guided, in 
some instances, by the desire to point 
a moral in respect to events nearer home. 
One wishes that the whole Peace Con- 
ference—Big Four and Little Fifty— 
could be transported for a single evening 
to Hammersmith. They would learn a 
lesson in magnanimity that would be of 
incalculable advantage to the world. And 
by drawing upon common historic knowl- 
edge, and calling to mind the evils which 
flowed from Booth’s “tyrannicide,” they 
might take warning against committing 
in Paris the crime of slaying anew the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Drinkwater, in a prefatory note to 
the printed play, disclaims all attempt 
“to achieve a local color of which he has 
no experience, or to speak an idiom to 
which he has not been bred.” In this, 
of course, he is wise; yet it is a pity 
he has not avoided one or two rather 
glaring anachronisms and blunders. In 
the very first scene, on the day in 1860 
when Lincoln accepted the nomination 
for the Presidency, two of his neighbors 
are discussing the hanging of John 
Brown, and one of them says, “Stone- 
wall Jackson was there’—thus showing 
a very remarkable prevision of the event 
of some eighteen months later, which 
earned for Jackson his famous sobriquet. 
Mrs. Lincoln dispensing afternoon tea 
at the White House is about as probable 
as Queen Victoria smoking a cigarette 
after a State Banquet; but this one 
readily forgives for the sake of the ad- 
mirable scene in which Lincoln crushes 
the babbling wife of an embusqué prof- 
iteer, and shows his sympathy with a 
pacifist mother who has lost her son. 
Quite another matter is the dreadful 
transmogrification of Frederick Douglass 
in the second half of the same scene. 
He is made up like a comic darkey from 
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Margate sands, and expresses himself 
in a sort of pidgin English after this 
fashion: “Mista Lincoln live here. You 
his servant? . . . You not slave. You 
servant, but you free body. That very 
mighty thing.” Mr. Drinkwater might 
really have informed himself a little 
more about so well-known a personality 
as Frederick Douglass, and not mixed 
him up with Robinson Crusoe’s Man Fri- 
day. 

I do not know whether any arrange- 
ments have been made for the presenta- 
tion of “Abraham Lincoln” in America, 
but I hope a few suggestions on the sub- 
ject may not be thought impertinent. 
The piece might, I think, be a great suc- 
cess if some of the more glaring defects 
of local color were remedied; if it were 
carefully and completely mounted; if the 
last scene, that of the assassination, 
were wholly remodelled; if the two 
“Chroniclers” who speak a number of 
lyrical intermezzos, mainly incompre- 
hensible on first hearing, were ruthlessly 
suppressed; and if an actor of some real 
physical and mental fitness could be 
found for the protagonist. 

The mounting at Hammersmith is in- 
geniously economical. Almost the whole 
action passes in one square room with 
brown-paper walls, which is made to do 
duty for Lincoln’s home in Springfield, 
for the White House, and for Grant’s 
headquarters at Appomattox, by simply 
changing the furniture and shifting the 
position of a window and a fireplace. 
All this is very meritorious in a reper- 
tory production, but it would be affecta- 
tion to pretend that the piece would not 
gain by some approach to pictorial veri- 
similitude. As for the actor. who plays 
Lincoln, Mr. William J. Rea, his perform- 
ance is the theme of fierce controversy. 
Many people admire him enthusiastically, 
most people think him quite good, a 
small minority (to which I confess that 
I belong) hold him to be almost intoler- 
ably grotesque. The truth probably is 
that he acts with considerable skill, and 
that people who have no clear vision of 
Lincoln’s personality are not disturbed 
by his insignificant figure, his skating 
strut, his chronic stiff neck, and his ha- 
bitual expression of 2bject misery. Lin- 
coln, no doubt, was melancholy; but had 
he commonly looked so suicidal as his im- 
personator, the North would infallibly 
have lost the war, by reason of the 
miasma of pessimism emanating from 
the White House. 

If I were Mr. Drinkwater, I would 
place my penultimate scene on the field 
of Gettysburg, and let Lincoln speak his 
whole oration, instead of making him 
deliver fragments of it from his box in 
Ford’s Theatre. On a more roomy stage, 
there is not the least reason why the last 
scene of all should be so unhistoric and 
ineffective as it is at Hammersmith. 
“Cesar’s Wife,” a play by Mr. Somer- 


set Maugham, has made a great success 
at the Royalty Theatre. An elderly pro- 
consul—British not Roman—has mar- 
ried a girl-wife, who falls deeply in love 
with his private secretary. But they 
are extremely well-brought-up young 
people, who would not dream of anything 
wrong; and the husband, who sees all 
that is going on, wins the day in the end 
by dint of sheer magnanimity. Mr. 
Maugham’s psychology is rather super- 
ficial, and the proconsul’s ineffable su- 
periority to all human weakness becomes 
at times just a little exasperating. But 
there are some very well-written scenes 
in the piece, and the heroine is played -to 
perfection by Miss Fay Compton, an ac- 
tress who has come much to the front of 
late. Miss Compton belongs to one of 
those old theatrical stocks in which tal- 
ent is handed on from generation to 
generation. Her grandfather, Henry 
Compton, was one of the group of fine 
comedians of the old Haymarket Com- 
pany, and played the Gravedigger to 
Irving’s Hamlet at the Lyceum. Her 
father, Edward Compton, was the man- 
ager and leading actor of a famous Old 
Comedy company. Her mother, Vir- 
ginia Bateman, was a sister of Miss 
“Leah” Bateman, and acted with Irving 
at the Lyceum. Miss Fay Compton her- 
self is the widow of Henry Pelissier, a 
much-lamented comedian, and is, if I 
mistake not, a sister of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie the novelist. 
WILLIAM ARCHER 

London, May 9 


Mr. Dryden Meets 
Mr. Milton 


HE meeting of Milton and Dryden 
makes an unusual appeal to the 
imagination because of the great and 
contrasting personalities of the two men, 
and because it is the one striking occa- 
sion on which the Elizabethan and the 
neo-classic periods of English literature 
came face to face and shook hands. Our 
sole record of this meeting has hitherto 
been these two sentences from Aubrey’s 
Lives (first published in 1813; re-edited 
by Andrew Clark, Oxford, 1898, II, 72): 
“John Dreyden, esq., Poet Laureate, who 
very much admires him [Milton], and 
went to him to have leave to putt his 
Paradise Lost into a drama in rhymne. 
Mr. Milton recieved him civilly, and told 
him he would give him leave to tagge 
his verses.” 

I have just come upon another ac- 
count with some additional details, in 
one of the numerous eighteenth-century 
ephemeral periodicals,—The Monitor, in- 
tended for the Promoting of Religion 
and Virtue, and Suppressing of Vice and 
Immortality perform’d by Mr. Tate, Poet 
Laureat to Her Majesty, Mr. Smith, 


and Others, which appeared in a single 
folio sheet three times (later twice) a 
week from March 2 to April 24, 1713. 
The seventeenth issue (April 6-10) con- 
tained an unrhymed poem to which was 
prefixed a defense of blank verse, with 
the following anecdote: 

We shall here beg the Reader’s Pardon 
for mentioning a Passage told a Gentleman 
of our Society almost Forty Years since by 
Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Waller in 
Company, to make a Visit to Mr. Milton, 
and desire his Leave for putting his Para- 
dise lost into Rhime for the stage. Well, 
Mr. Dryden, says Milton, it seems you have 
a mind to Tagg my Points, and you have my 
Leave to Tagg ’em, but some of ’em are so 
Awkward and Old Fashion’d, that I think 
you had as good leave ’em as you found ’em. 
This interview must have taken place 
about 1673, and, according to the account 
given above, must have been told by 
Dryden to the “Gentleman of our 
Society” shortly afterwards. The accu- 
racy of any story which is repeated after 
forty years is open to serious question; 
but, if Milton really spoke of his lines 
as “Awkward and Old fashion’d,’” he 
must have done so with ironical refer- 
ence to Dryden’s own writings and the 
immorality, the smartness, and the 
monotonous mechanical finish of the 
new-fashioned poetry. If he had not 
been pleased by Dryden’s visit and had 
not appreciated the compliment that the 
laureate intended to pay his epic, he 
would hardly have allowed the adapta- 
tion to be made, for what must the blind 
old Puritan have thought of the Restora- 
tion stage? 

The most interesting new fact—if it 
be a fact—to be gleaned from this epi- 
sode is that Waller accompanied Dryden 
on his visit; for there is no other evi- 
dence that the founder of non-dramatic 
blank verse and the supposed refiner of 
English numbers and the originator of 
the neo-classic couplet ever met. And 
what a meeting! There are few occa- 
sions in English literary history at 
which I should rather have been present. 

RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Books Received 


ART 


Pictures of London. Pictures of Paris. 


By Celebrated Artists. Lane. 
FICTION 
Begbie, Harold. The Convictions of 


Christopher Sterling. McBride. $1.50 net. 


, Canby, Our House. Macmillan. 
1.60. 

Chipperfield, R. O. The Second Bullet. 
McBride. $1.50 net. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Twelve Men. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.75 net. 

Dunbar, Ruth. The Swallow. Boni & 


Liveright. $1.50 net. 

James, Henry. Travelling Companions. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.75 net. 

Means, E. K. More. Putnam. 

Rohmer, Sax. Tales of Secret Egypt. 
McBride. $1.50 net. 

Williams, Valentine. Okewood of the 
Secret Service. McBride. $1.50 net. 
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The Birth 
of the 
C-W 

| Industry 


“Way back in 1888, in a small 
loft in New York City, Francis 
B. Crocker and Schuyler S. 
Wheeler laid the foundation of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company. 


| “The initial product was the 
| ‘Perfected Motor’ acknowledged 
by leading manufacturers of that 
period to be the most perfect 
motor made. 


“Crocker-Wheeler motors of 
1919 carry a similar endorse- 
ment from America’s most dis- 
criminating manufacturers.” | 











President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. | 


Ampere, N. J. 








New Yorx PITTSBURGH 
Boston Newark 1] 
SyRACUSE New Haven 
CuIcaco PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM San Francisco 

















GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Abbott, Samuel. The Dramatic Story of 
Old Glory. Boni & Liveright. $1.60 net. 

Adams, G. B. The British Empire and a 
League of Peace. Putnam. $1.00 net. 

Kellogg, P. U., and Gleason, Arthur. 
British Labor and the War. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.00 net. 

Levine, Louis. The Taxation of Mines in 
Montana. Huebsch. 
Mercier, Charles. 

Holt. $2.50 net. 

Merrill, W. P. Christian International- 
ism. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Moore, Frederick. The Chaos in Europe. 
Putnam. $1.50 net. 

Myers, W. S. Socialism and American 
Ideals. Princeton University Press. $1.00 
net. 

Oppenheim, L. The League of Nations. 
kogeeeee Green. $2.00 net. 


Crime and Criminals. 


Pack, C. L. The War Garden Victorious. 
Li ~ 
elps, E. M. A League of Nations. 
Handbook Series. H. W. Wilson Co. $1.50 
ne 











































TIFFANY & CO. 


SILVER AND GOLD TABLEWARE 


FIFTH AVENUE &37! STREET 
New YORK 


Poincaré, Raymond. How France is 
Governed. McBride. $2.00 net. 
Powers, H. H. The Great Peace. Mac- 


millan. $2.25 
The Vision for Which 


O’Neill, Eugene. The Moon of the Carib- 
bees and Six Other Plays of the Sea. Boni 
& Liveright. $1.35 net. 

Robinson, C. R. Service and Sacrifice. 


Simons, A. M. Scribner. $1.25 net. 


We Fought. Macmillan. $1.50 Wilson, E. E. Comrades of the Mist and 
Spargo, John. Bolshevism. Harper. Other Rhymes of the Grand Fleet. Sully & 

$1.50 net. Kleinteich. $1.00 net. 
Sutherland, George. Constitutional 

Power and World Affairs. Columbia Uni- MISCELLANEOUS 

versity 5 ress. . Report of American Bar Association. 
Trowbridge, E. D. Mexico: Today and Forty-first Annual Meeting. Baltimore: 


Tomorrow. Macmillan. $2.00. 

anes, W. M. The War for Democracy. Allen, L._ The Emblems of Fidelity: A 
yn acon. Comedy in Letters. Doubleday, Page. $1.25 

POETRY AND DRAMA net. 

Ameen, Rihani. The Luzumiyat of Abu’ Kipling, Rudyard. The Eyes of Asia. 

1-Ala. New York: Jas. T. White. Doubleday, Page. $1.00 net. é 
Cannan, Gilbert. Everybody’s Husband. Marcosson, I. F. S. O. S.:_ America’s 

Huebsch. 75 cents. Miracle in France. Lane. $1.50 net. 
Chapman, J. J. Songs and Poems. Lewys, Georges. The “Charmed Ameri- 

Scribner. $1.00 net. can”; A Story of the Iron Division of 
Cheney, Sheldon. The Open-Air The- France. Lane. $1.50 net. 

atre. Mitchell Kennerley. $3.00. Dawson, ay = nag I Bayonets: 
care Frank. War Verse. ast Push a 


Lord Baltimore Press. 


A Record of the ne. $1.25 
net. 


Crowell. 
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The Addressing Problems of Industry 


The addressing problems of indus- 
try are solved by the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine. 


Typewritten Addresses for All Your Lists 


That is the modern way—the way 
of sure, prompt, 100 per cent. mail 
deliveries. In every office where a 
typewriter is used the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine can be made to in- 
crease sales, double the day’s work 
and save money. 

If you value economy, accuracy 
and speed you will not hesitate to 
secure a Belknap Addressing Ma- 
chine. It gives your literature that 
personal appeal which a typewritten 
address possesses. You wouldn't 
write your business correspondence 
in long hand—why write addresses 
that way? Banish the wasteful 
method. 


Treat It As You Do Your Figures 


Place this important work upon a 
basis of minimum expense—elevate 
it to its logical importance. 

Systematize it with an error-proof 
machine that will save you the cost 
of twenty helpers, do neater work, 
assure prompter deliveries and obtain 
a more favorable audience. 


No. 4 Rotary, on special 
stand. increased 


1800 to 2000 per hour. 


When you install a Belknap Ad- 
dressing Godin. you get a service 
that means efficiency in every detail. 

First, we study your requirements. 
Then we adapt the Belknap to fit 
those needs. We plan the handling 
and operating. We stay with you 
until the Belknap is actually saving 
you money by doing this mechanical 
work better and quicker than it can 
be done in any other way. 


Your Typewriter is Your Stencil Cutter 


The Belknap Fibrotype Stencil is 
the only one your stenographer can 
slip into her regular typewriter and 
cut without expensive equipment. 


Our Reputation is Your Assurance of 


to 


Satisfaction 


For 35 years the Belknap Address- 
ing mechanism has borne a large and 
responsible part of the commercial 
world’s burden. It has in that time 
so capably conducted itself that— 
with all its numerous improvements 
—it stands today pre-eminently the 
most popular and widely used of all 
addressing machines. 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal 
Cities 


Rapid Addressing Machine Company “oe Samnap System”’ 
32-46 West Twenty-Third Street : $ : : New York 























FOR Rare books—First edi- 
tions. Books now out 
of print. Latest Cata- 


THE BOOK LOVER  ¢ print, tater Gus 


C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d St., New York. 


FOR SALE 


UNPOPULAR REVIEW (Holt, N. Y.), complete, with 
indices, 22 numbers. $10 and postage. Address “D,’ 
The Review. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 


SLAVIC EUROPE. By Roserr J. Kerner, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Missouri. $3.50 

A selected, critical bibliography of works in the western 
European languages pertaining to the Great Russians, 
the Ukrainians, the Poles, the Czechs, and other Slavic 
peoples. 

THE LAW AS A VOCATION. By Frepericx J. ALLEN, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University. $1.00. 

Young men about to decide on their life-work will = 
find this an unusually clear and stimulating discussion 
of a most important profession. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
By Frank W. Taussic, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. $2.00. 

A complete text, including both general principles 
and specific applications, for all students of this 
important public question. 

ESSAYS IN THE EARLIER HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN CORPORATIONS. By Josepu S. Davis, of Har- 
vard University. 2 vols. $2.50 each. 

A book that has had a wide appeal to all sorts of busi- 
ness men because it gives them the background for un- 
derstanding modern developments in commerce and 
manufacture. 

CORPORATE PROMOTIONS AND REORGANIZA- 
TIONS. By Arruur S. Dewinc. $2.50. 

A critical narrative of the promotion, financial his- 
tory, and reorganization of fourteen large industrial 
consolidations, with some discussion of the effects of 
government regulaton. 


INQUIRE AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
280 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 














Memorandum for THE REVIEW, 140 Nassau St., 
New York: 


I approve the purpose of 


The Review 


To “resist the unthinking drift 
towards radical innovation.” 
Send THE REVIEW for one year to me (or to 


the name below). Enclosed is my check for $5.00 
(or bill me in due course). 














